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CHILDREN  S  DAY  IN  AN 
ELECTION  YEAR 

Alfred  Harding  Marks 
Ball  State  Teachers  College 


Pretend,  the  childlong  day, 
at  the  live,  serious  life  of  parents, 
in  evening  gowns  and  Easter  hats, 
rocking  rubber  babies  on  the  back  lawn; 
in  mother’s  old  spikes 
walking  downheel  to  market 
by  the  patio  fence. 


And  after  early  supper  hear  the  songs 
of  older  sister’s  dreamy  scary  world 
of  mean  go-getters  and  biad  motor- 
scooters 

undisconcerted  by  the  heckling 
of  mother’s  laugh,  father’s  imprecation. 


But  in  the  evening,  with  no  other  choice 
but  bed, 

watch  the  first  gray  flickering  lines 
of  the  adult’s  serious  world  dawn 
across  the  living-room  rug, 
where  sober  men  on  podiums  embrace, 
wave,  yell 

of  great  men,  great  things,  great  parties 
and  fat  men  and  ladies  in  par^  hats 
and  cowgirl  suits 

ring  around  a  maypole  in  the  aisles. 
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COMMUNICATION  AND  THE  CREATIVE  MIND 

Robie  Macauley 
Editor  of  The  Kenyon  Review 

Address  delivered  at  the  I960  meeting  of  the  Conference  on  College  Composition 
and  Communication,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

You  have  been  talking  about  com-  My  complaint  about  this  great  indus- 
munication  in  a  quantitative  and  prac-  trial  propagation  of  the  written  or 
tical  way.  Now  I  should  like  to  say  spoken  word  is  not  that  the  industry 
something  about  the  subject  in  a  quali-  itself  exists  but  that  so  little  of  it  is 
tative  and  special  way.  Of  course  it  devoted  to  transmitting  words  that  ex- 
would  be  possible  to  take  a  negative  press  vital  thought.  By  "vital  thought,” 
view  and  argue  that  we  communicate  I  mean  imaginative  and  speculative 
entirely  too  much.  Through  our  mechan-  thought  and  true  knowledge,  the  yeast 
ical  magic  we  exchange  more  verbal  in  the  loaf  of  our  society,  the  small 
symbols  more  prolixly  than  ever  before  ingredient  that  makes  the  difference 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  But  what  between  a  society  and  a  civilization.  If 
de  we  communicate  ?  The  greater  part  you  will  remember  that  rare  experience 
consists  of  gossip,  trivialities,  prejudices,  of  coming  across  a  book,  or  any  piece 
cliches,  and  irrelevant  information,  of  writing,  that  suddenly  changed  your 
Daily  a  great  amount  of  complex  and  mind  and  gave  you  the  freedom  to  think 
expensive  machinery  goes  into  action  in  a  new  way,  you  will  understand  what 
to  inform  us  of  —  the  latest  troubles  I  mean. 

of  a  TV  star,  the  details  of  a  murder  I  should  explain  that  I  am  not  talking 
trial,  the  reason  why  we  should  buy  one  particularly  about  philosophical  or  liter- 
product  or  another,  or  any  amount  of  ary  writing.  With  the  exception  of 
advice,  opinion,  and  exhortation  that  science  —  where  the  communication  is 
we  don’t  want  and  can’t  use.  not  hampered,  or  is  hampered  in  minor 

Of  course  it  is  obviously  true  that  ways  only  —  I  am  speaking  of  the 
there  is  far  more  machinery  than  ideas,  imaginative  contribution  in  any  field  of 
The  machinery  has  to  be  kept  running,  human  knowledge.  This  contribution 
In  broadcasting  there  is  a  term,  "dead  may  be  critical  or  it  may  be  positive; 
air,”  which  denotes  a  moment  when  it  may  be  as  abstract  as  a  poem  or  as 
nothing  is  being  transmitted.  It  is  a  specific  as  a  new  theory  in  political 
term  of  horror  in  the  business  —  be-  science.  What  matters  is  that  it  stretches 
cause  that  is  exactly  the  moment  when  the  imagination  in  a  way  that  has  not 
the  listener  may  think  to  himself,  "Why  been  done  before, 
am  I  listening  to  this  nonsense?  Why  We  can  believe  that  in  other  times 
did  I  ever  buy  a  radio  in  the  first  place?”  or  places  the  best  thought  of  a  nation 
In  our  world  of  communication  we  thus  often  very  maturally  and  quickly  became 
have  very  little  "dead  air,”  but  that  a  part  of  its  life  and  its  modes  of  action, 
does  not  mean  very  much  of  it  is  alive,  Greek  drama,  of  course,  is  the  famous 
either.  example,  with  its  synthesis  of  art,  ideas. 
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and  emotion  that  had  a  participating 
effect  in  Greek  life  and  that  was  not 
simply  an  art-drama  for  a  few  high¬ 
brows.  It  seems  both  natural  and  sym¬ 
bolical  in  that  age  that  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  should  have  chosen  Aristotle  as  his 
son’s  tutor — and  Alexander,  however 
unphilosophic  his  life  may  have  been, 
was  the  first  great  conqueror  who  used 
his  ideas  as  effectively  as  his  cavalry. 
But  the  Greeks  also  killed  Socrates,  and 
that  too  was  a  symbolic  action  of  great 
meaning. 

Any  culture  that  is  ripe  for  decline 
tends  to  die  first  at  the  top.  It  happened 
both  in  Greece  and  Rome.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  order  of  men  who 
produce  ideas  suddenly  vanishes  in 
such  a  case;  it  simply  means 
that  their  relevance  disappears. 
Their  thought  is  no  longer  capable  of 
charging  their  societies  with  energy, 
ideals,  or  illusions,  and  the  magical  com¬ 
munications  line  by  which  these  things 
have  been  transmitted  in  the  past  with¬ 
ers  away.  This  division  between  the  two 
parts  may  be  dramatized  in  the  language 
itself  —  as  in  the  later  Roman  empire 
when  the  classical  Latin  of  authors  was 
sharply  different  from  the  language  in 
daily  use. 

What  I  have  just  been  saying  is 
obvious  as  applied  to  certain  realms  of 
thought.  Wlien  the  government  of  a 
state  is  no  longer  influenced  by  the 
best  in  political  theory,  it  is  headed  for 
difficulties.  But  it  is  not  quite  so  obvious 
as  applied  to  literature  —  in  fact,  there 
is  the  familiar  idea  that  literature  is 
simply  a  superior  kind  of  intellectual 
entertainment  or  a  critical  portrayal  of 
life  —  mirrors  on  the  roadway.  I  came 
across  a  passage  in  Jacques  Maritain’s 


little  book  called  The  Responsibility 
of  the  Artist  which  contradicts  that 
idea  very  clearly.  Mari  tain  says: 

The  normal  condition  of  art  is  alto¬ 
gether  different.  Aeschylus,  Dante, 
Cervantes,  Shapeskpeare  or  Dostoevski 
did  not  write  in  a  vacuum  bell.  They 
had  large  human  purposes.  They  did 
not  write  assuming  that  it  did  not 
matter  what  they  wrote.  Did  not  Dante 
believe  he  was  giving  only  a  higher 
course  in  catechism  and  turning  his 
readers  toward  the  business  of  their 
eternal  salvation.’  Did  not  Lucretius 
intend  to  spread  the  Epicurean  system, 
Virgil,  when  he  composed  The  Georg¬ 
ies,  to  bring  man-power  back  to  the 
land  and  Wagner  to  glorify  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  religion?  For  all  that,  they  did 
not  go  in  for  propaganda  art.  What  I 
mean  is  that  all  the  genuine  artists  and 
poets,  the  richer  the  human  stuff,  the 
more  strongly  was  everything  mastered 
for  the  good  of  the  work  and  subordi¬ 
nated  to  the  inner  self-sufficiency  of  this 
self-subsisting  cosmos.  For,  as  I  have 
said.  Art  is  not  an  abstract  entity  with¬ 
out  flesh  and  bones,  a  separate  Platonic 
idea  .  .  .  Art  is  a  virtue  of  the  practical 
intellect,  and  the  intellect  itself  does  not 
stand  alone,  but  is  a  power  of  Man. 

Maritain  might  have  added  that, 
while  Virgil  may  have  converted  few 
people  to  farming  and  Lucretius  made 
few  practicing  epicureans,  their  effect 
was  real.  I  once  read  a  historian  who 
said,  "Fra  Luca  Pacioli,  who  invented 
the  double-entry  system  of  book-keep¬ 
ing,  has  probably  had  much  more  in¬ 
fluence  on  human  life  than  has  Dante 
or  Michaelangelo.”  In  measurable 
terms,  that  may  be  true,  but  there  is  an 
immense  difference  between  reading  a 
book  and  keeping  one  —  and  no  ledger 
ever  guided  us  in  feeling,  thinking,  or 
in  the  way  we  look  at  the  world. 
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Now  I  should  like  to  talk  about  this 
subject  in  somewhat  more  contemporary 
terms.  As  we  are  often  reminded,  the 
United  States  was  begun  as  a  philoso¬ 
phical  experiment  whose  founders  were 
men  of  letters  and  ideas  and  whose  shap¬ 
ing  spirt  was  the  Age  of  Enlightenment. 
To  Thomas  Jefferson  the  question  of 
communication  between  the  idea-creat¬ 
ing  man  and  the  idea-using  man  would 
have  had  little  significance,  because  that 
commerce  seemed  natural.  To  Emerson 
it  was  not  so  natural  and  he  put  his 
description  of  it  in  the  form  of  a 
hope  for  the  future:  "The  true  romance 
which  the  world  exists  to  realize  will  be 
the  transformation  of  genius  into  prac¬ 
tical  power.” 

Of  course  along  with  the  idealism  of 
the  founders  and  New  England  trans¬ 
cendental  concepts,  went  the  famous 
American  pragmatism.  As  history  car¬ 
ried  us  further  toward  the  age  of  the 
machine  and  mass-society,  pragmatism 
became  the  ruling  scheme  of  our  life. 
The  Utopian  ideal  of  a  society  ordered 
by  Principle  and  Reason  was  over¬ 
whelmed  in  a  future  that  was  too  big, 
too  expansive,  and  too  disorderly.  The 
critical  time  of  change  can  be  marked 
within  the  lifetime  of  one  man  and  it 
is  probably  Henry  Adams  who  saw  it 
most  clearly  —  and  most  despairingly. 
He  and  the  intellectual  aristocracy  to 
which  he  belonged  had  suddenly  become 
useless  outsiders  in  a  society  they  had 
once  shaped  and  directed.  As  he  felt 
himself  cut  off  from  any  effective  com¬ 
munication  with  the  present,  Adams 
retreated  into  the  past.  Nevertheless, 
one  always  feels  in  reading  Adams  that 
the  society  which  rejected  him  was  the 
loser.  If  that  effective  communication 


Robie  Macauley 

had  existed,  it  seems  probable  that  his 
mind  could  have  projected  itself  for¬ 
ward  in  an  immensely  valuable  way.  To 
take  one  slight  example  —  in  1861, 
when  he  was  still  a  boy  in  his  early 
twenties,  Adams  described  what  has 
become  the  most  agonizing  problem  of 
the  mid-twentieth  century.  He  wrote, 
"Man  has  mounted  science  and  is  now 
run  away  with.  I  firmly  believe  that 
before  many  centuries  more,  science  will 
be  the  master  of  man.  The  engines  he 
will  have  invented  will  be  beyond  his 
strength  to  control.  Some  day  science 
may  have  the  existence  of  mankind  in  its 
power  and  the  human  race  commit  sui¬ 
cide  by  blowing  up  the  earth.”  Al¬ 
though  he  makes  no  connection,  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  we  shall  develop  the 
power  to  "cruise  in  space”  in  the  same 
future. 

Even  though  men  like  Henry  Adams 
were  losing  the  means  of  intellectual 
dominance,  we  can  still  look  back  at 
the  19th  Century  as  an  era  when  serious 
ideas  had  great  currency  and  respect. 
There  are  two  instances  from  the  life 
of  William  Dean  Howells  that  illustrate 
it  well.  Howells’  birthplace  of  Martin’s 
Ferry,  Ohio,  in  the  i840’s  had  been 
frontier  country  not  long  before,  yet 
he  describes  his  father’s  printshop  as 
a  kind  of  small-town  forum  where 
people  "dropped  in,  and  liked  to  stand 
with  their  backs  to  the  stove  and  chal¬ 
lenge  opinion  concerning  Holmes  and 
Poe,  Irving  and  Macaulay,  Pope  and 
Byron,  Shakespeare  and  Dickens.”  Ab¬ 
stract  questions  of  religion  and  morality 
too  came  in  for  discussion.  In  later  life, 
when  Howells  returned  to  Ohio  to  visit 
James  Garfield,  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  conversation  one  day  in  Garfield’s 
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house  when  the  future  President  inter¬ 
rupted  him.  Garfield  was  calling  his 
neighbors  and  saying,  "Come  over  here! 
He’s  telling  about  Holmes  and  Long¬ 
fellow,  and  Lowell,  and  Whittier.” 
And  when  the  neighbors  had  sat  down, 
Garfield  said,  "Now,  go  on.”  I  want  to 
match  this  last  anecdote  with  the  words 
of  a  currently  famous  American  political 
figure.  Attempting  to  define  an  intel¬ 
lectual,  he  said  simply,  "He  is  a  person 
who  takes  more  words  than  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  more  than  he  knows.” 

These  two  stories  indicate,  in  a  very 
small  and  simple  way,  the  distance  that 
has  developed  between  the  American 
intellectual  elite  and  what  the  Eur¬ 
opeans  call  an  intelligentsia  —  the 
educated  or  partly-educated  people  who 
form  the  active  element  in  our  society. 
And  where  does  the  blame  lie?  Some 
critics  would  place  it  largely  on  the 
intellectuals  themselves  —  pointing  out 
their  aberrations  and  their  frequent 
failure  to  engage  in  any  important  way 
with  the  problems  of  American  life. 
These  critics  point  out  what  might  be 
called  the  Expatriate  Fallacy,  the  Nihil¬ 
ist  Fallacy,  the  Marxist  Fallacy,  the 
Ivory  Tower  Fallacy  —  and  various 
others.  Some  critics  lay  the  blame 
chiefly  on  Americans  in  general  and  cite 
philistinism,  materialism,  and  anti-intel- 
lectualism  as  the  major  causes  for  the 
isolation.  But  my  intention  is  not  to  try 
to  fix  guilt;  it  is  simply  to  remind  you 
of  a  situation.  In  the  19th  century  it 
was  possible  for  Emerson  to  believe  in 
himself  as  an  intellectual  leader,  with 
all  that  leadership  implies.  In  the  20th 
century  it  would  be  hard  to  find  an 
American  thinker  who  places  himself 
in  such  a  role. 


One  might  leap  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  is  a  general  rule,  not  of  America 
alone,  but  of  our  age.  I  remember  hav¬ 
ing  such  a  feeling  last  year  when  talk¬ 
ing  to  a  French  professor  who  teaches 
at  the  Sorbonne  —  a  distinguished  rnan 
in  the  field  of  political  science  who 
represented  his  country  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Conference  which  founded  the 
United  Nations.  It  was  shortly  after 
de  Gaulle  had  become  premier  and  I 
asked  him  how  French  intellectuals  were 
reacting  to  the  new  government  and  its 
policies.  He  showed  me  a  little  maga¬ 
zine  in  which  some  twenty  or  thirty 
eminent  scholars  or  authors  had  ex¬ 
pressed  their  opinions.  As  you  can 
imagine,  there  were  many  fine  shadings 
and  examinations  of  conscience.  Some 
of  the  writers  condemned  de  Gaulle, 
some  of  them  stood  a  little  to  the  left 
of  him  on  this  issue  and  a  little  to  the 
right  of  him  on  that.  The  arguments 
were  intelligent,  but  there  was  no  con¬ 
sensus.  Nevertheless,  each  man  wrote 
with  a  sense  of  great  care  and  self-im¬ 
portance,  as  if  he  were  addressing  the 
nation  in  a  broadcast. 

When  I  had  read  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments,  I  asked  the  professor  how  much 
effect  he  thought  they  would  have,  what, 
for  instance  was  the  circulation  of  this 
magazine.  "Well,”  he  answered,  "I’m 
afraid  the  circulation  is  less  than  a 
thousand  —  and  that’s  chiefly  among 
university  professors.” 

The  broad  question  is  this  —  in  this 
world  of  powerful  dogmas  where  the 
forces  of  history  seem  blind  and  too 
immense  to  control,  can  the  word  or 
the  idea  still  have  a  beneficial  effect? 
In  one  half  of  the  world  it  is  dangerous 
to  express  an  original  thought;  in  the 
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other  half  of  the  world  it  often  seems  selves  as  descendents  of  the  famous 
useless.  rebel  among  Hungarian  poets,  Sandor 

In  answer  to  this  I  want  to  touch  on  a  Petoefi. 
true  story  which  is  also  a  kind  of  par-  The  results  were  quick  and  dazzling, 
able.  You  know  the  story  —  it  is  that  of  for  the  Gjmmunist  world  rewards  its 
the  Hungarian  Revolution  of  1956.  intellectual  agents  better  than  any  other 
When  I  say  that  it  is  also  a  kind  of  culture  rewards  its  thinkers.  Books  were 
parable,  I  mean  that  two  revolutions  published  in  great  numbers,  prizes 
took  place  in  that  tragic  little  country,  rained  down,  young  short-story  writers 
One  was  the  Revolution  of  Ideas,  which  were  promoted  to  be  the  heads  of  pub- 
occurred  first  and  brought  about  the  lishing  houses.  The  Hungarian  Writers 
Revolution  of  actuality.  The  first  event  Association  owned  beautiful  rest  homes 
has  been  related  in  detail  in  a  book  on  lake  Balaton  and  the  Danube.  The 
called  The  Revolt  of  the  Mind  by  foremost  Communist  writers  lived  in 
Tamas  Aczel  and  Tibor  Meray,  two  villa  apartments,  travelled  abroad  and 
Hungarian  authors  who  experienced  it.  sometimes  were  even  invited  to  sit  in 
After  the  second  World  War,  a  ma-  the  box  at  the  opera  which  was  reserved 
jority  of  the  Hungarian  writers  and  in-  ^or  Rackose,  the  Communist  dictator  of 
tellectuals  allied  themselves  with  the  Hungary.  They  became  a  part  of  that 
new  Communist  regime.  In  the  begin-  ^^ew  class  described  so  well  by  Milovan 
ning,  it  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  Djilas. 

necessity  as  of  conviction.  Many  of  the  But  what  was  their  function  ?  It  was 
older  writers  had  been  militant  anti-  to  be  without  a  function  —  as  writers. 
Fascists  and  most  of  the  younger  ones  The  kind  of  work  they  turned  out  could 
looked  forward  to  a  new  era  of  hope  be  done  by  anyone  capable  of  learning 
and  social  accomplishment.  The  current  the  simple  formulae  of  Socialist  Real- 
slogan  of  the  Party  was,  "The  country  is  ism.  They  were  being  kept  in  the  lux- 
yours;  you  are  building  it  yourselves."  urious  padded  cell.  What  did  they  write 
For  this,  they  were  quite  willing  to  sur-  about }  Recently  I  read  an  ironic  des- 
render  to  the  Party  any  self-determi-  cription  of  a  typical  Socialist  Realist 
nation  about  their  ideas.  It  seemed  so  novel  in  an  article  that  has  been  smug- 
easy  that  they  scarcely  realized  that  in  gled  out  of  Russia  and  reprinted  in  the 
one  moment  they  had  passed  from  French  magazine  U Esprit.  The  anony- 
freedom  into  slavery,  from  intellectuals  mous  author  describes  it  as  dealing  with 
to  agents.  With  our  long  tradition  of  "the  work  of  a  factory,  the  building 
nonconformism,  this  happening  seems  of  an  electricity  plant,  the  application  of 
hard  to  imagine.  We  seek  for  some  kind  an  agricultural  decree  and  so  on.”  An 
of  compulsion  —  or  guess  that  stubborn  economic  task  is  carried  out  in  the  course 
unorthodoxy  never  had  any  real  exist-  of  the  action  (the  start  of  the  building 
ence  in  the  Hungarian  intellectual  tra-  introduces  the  plot;  the  end  of  building 
dition.  But  this  is  wrong.  The  writers  is  the  denouement.)  But  the  task  is  pre¬ 
surrendered  enthusiastically  and  even  sented  as  an  indispensable  stage  on  the 
while  doing  so  could  think  of  them-  way  towards  a  higher  purpose.  In  such 
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a  purposeful  view,  even  technical  pro¬ 
cesses  acquire  dramatic  tension  and  can 
be  followed  with  great  interest.  The 
reader  finds  out  step  by  step  and  how, 
against  all  kinds  of  obstacles,  the  plant 
was  put  to  work,  the  "Victory”  collec¬ 
tive  farm  gathered  a  good  crop  of  corn 
and  so  on.  He  closes  the  book  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  and  realizes  that  we  have 
made  yet  another  step  towards  Com¬ 
munism. 

A  strange  and  interesting  thing  then 
happened  in  Hungary.  The  S^ialist 
Realist  works  stayed  on  the  bookstore 
shelves  in  great  numbers.  But  Hungar¬ 
ian  translations  of  Homer,  Dante,  Mil- 
ton,  Donne,  and  Keats  became  tremen¬ 
dous  bestsellers.  When  faced  with  a 
choice  between  the  tale  of  the  Heroic 
Tractor  Driver  and  Areopagitica,  the 
average  Hungarian  reader  reached  en¬ 
thusiastically  for  the  book  about  free¬ 
dom. 

Of  course  there  were  a  few  Hungar¬ 
ian  writers  who  never  succvunbed  entire¬ 
ly  to  the  dictatorship  of  ideas.  One  of 
these  was  the  leading  novelist,  Tibor 
Dery,  who,  when  accused  of  defeatism 
and  anti-Party  spirit,  replied,  "I  am  a 
writer  and  I  cannot  see  people  suffer 
without  saying  so.”  He  was  much  at¬ 
tacked  for  his  work  and  finally  expelled 
from  the  Party.  He  has  just  been  re¬ 
leased  after  three  years  of  imprison¬ 
ment. 

But  the  great  majority  of  the  intellec¬ 
tuals  did  succumb— and  the  same  thing 
can  be  seen  in  all  the  other  countries 
under  Communism.  They  became  a 
class  as  totally  cut  off  from  the  reality 
of  life  around  them  as  any  before  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  No  ivory  tower 
was  ever  so  high  or  so  inaccessible. 


In  the  course  of  time,  however,  a 
sense  of  truth  began  to  reassert  itself 
in  their  minds  —  aided  by  certain  events 
such  as  the  death  of  Stalin,  the  20th 
Soviet  Party  Congress,  and  the  first 
prime  ministership  of  Imre  Nagy.  Yet 
the  writers  slowly  got  to  a  point  much 
further  than  the  events  suggested.  They 
began  dimly  to  rediscover  all  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  freedom  that  the  Western  mind 
has  fought  to  establish  through  the  cen¬ 
turies.  Reading  Aczel  and  Meray’s  book 
is  a  little  like  watching  a  group  of 
people  in  the  20th  century  shaping  out  a 
round  thing —  something  you  can  put 
on  carts  to  make  them  go  more  easily, 
next  a  sharp  thing  with  an  edge  on  it 
that  you  can  tie  to  a  handle  —  very 
useful  for  cutting  or  chopping  down 
trees,  —  then  trying  to  find  a  name  for 
those  objects.  Wheel?  Axe?  To  give 
only  one  example,  the  peasant  novelist 
Peter  Veres  said  in  a  speech,  "In  the 
evolution  of  Democracy,  the  first  step  is 
this:  citizens  outside  the  party,  including 
writers,  should  not  have  to  applaud 
things  with  which  they  do  not  agree. 
To  make  anyone  do  so  is  unfair  and  un¬ 
worthy  of  man.  But  to  force  a  writer  to 
do  so  is  to  make  him  sick  in  spirit,  for  a 
writer’s  element,  his  profession,  is  to  tell 
the  truth  and  if  he  does  not  tell  the 
truth  he  is  only  a  slave  and  a  scribbler.” 

To  read  about  these  writers  slowly 
groping  their  way  through  a  dark  world 
towards  truths  that  had  become  truisms 
everywhere  else  is  a  pathetic  —  some¬ 
times  almost  comic  —  thing.  But  the 
important  fact  is  that  —  with  everything 
against  them  —  they  did  it.  Neither 
severe  repression  nor  lavish  rewards 
could  blot  out  the  innate  feeling  that 
their  real  profession  was  to  tell  the 


truth. 

When  the  revelation  finally  came, 
they  were  shaken  with  a  spiritual 
nausea.  To  quote  Meray  and  Aczel 
again,  "The  writers  who,  in  early  youth, 
had  pledged  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
cause  of  justice  in  order  to  help  the 
Party  and  the  Revolution  with  their 
literary  work,  now  pronouced  sentence 
upon  themselves.  They  had  lied. 
.  .  .  They  were  ashamed  of  what 
they  had  written  and  what  they 
had  not  written  . .  .  They  were  ashamed 
of  having  become  the  mere  tools  of  a 
ruthless  power  .  .  .  and  of  having  been 
guilty  of  compromises  and  cowardice.” 
In  the  end,  this  small  class  stood  up 
courageously  against  the  whole  Hungar¬ 
ian  state  machine  and,  in  effect,  against 
the  Soviet  Union  itself. 

However,  it  was  not  long  before  all  of 
the  intellectuals  in  the  coimtry  were 
with  them.  At  this  time  there  was  a 
small  debating  society  called  "The 
Petoefi  Circle”  after  the  Hungarian  poet 
who  was  killed  fighting  against  the 
Austrians  in  1848.  This  group  organ¬ 
ized  a  series  of  debates  at  which  free 
speech  was  heard  for  the  first  time  in 
nine  years.  The  economists  met  and 
condemned  the  disastrous  Five  Year 
Plan.  The  historians,  in  their  meeting, 
denounced  the  falsifications  of  history 
they  had  been  forced  to  make.  The  phil¬ 
osophers  demanded  the  rehabilitation  of 
Georg  Lukacs,  Hungary’s  foremost 
scholar.  There  were  other  meetings  and 
the  series  finally  ended  in  a  dramatic 
press  debate  attended  by  6,000  people. 
At  this  meeting,  the  whole  government 
policy  of  tyranny  and  terror  was  at¬ 
tacked  openly  and  violently.  And  there 
was  no  doubt  when  it  was  over  that  the 
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Hungarian  people  were  supporting  the 
intellectuals.  That  day,  June  27,  1956, 
was  more  than  just  a  memorable  day  in 
Hungarian  history.  It  was  the  first  full- 
scale  revolution  of  the  Mind  against  the 
dark,  repressive  forces  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury  and  on  that  day  one  could  be 
proud  to  be  an  intellectual. 

At  the  time,  I  think  very  few  people 
even  noted  this  news  from  a  far-off 
corner  of  the  Communist  world.  But 
they  had  cause  to  remember  it  later  — 
that  October  —  when  the  fuse  lighted 
by  the  words  of  the  writers  exploded  in 
the  tragic  Hungarian  revolution. 

Of  course,  the  revolt  of  the  mind  did 
not  stop  with  Hungary.  The  Polish  writ¬ 
ers  have  carried  it  on  with  great  risk  and 
courage,  and  the  Polish  government  has 
had  its  share  of  panic  at  the  lines  of  a 
poem  or  the  words  of  a  novel.  In  1957, 
the  Chinese  Communists  permitted  a 
relaxation  of  censorship  called  "The 
Hunderd  Flowers”  policy.  It  got  its 
name  from  a  Chinese  proverb  which 
goes,  "Let  a  hundred  flowers  bloom,  let 
diverse  opinions  contend.”  Again,  as  in 
Hungary,  the  write'-s,  philosophers, 
scientists,  and  journalists  launched  an 
intellectual  revolt  at  great  peril  to  them¬ 
selves.  It  reached  such  proportions  that 
the  government  was  alarmed  and  moved 
quickly.  The  epitaph  is  contained  in  a 
report  in  Pravda  of  November  20th, 
1957,  which  said,  "As  a  result  of  the 
reorganization  taking  place  in  the  liter¬ 
ary  journals  and  organizations  of  the 
Chinese  Writers’  Union,  about  fifty  per¬ 
cent  of  the  members  will  be  released  for 
work  at  the  grass  roots  level.  Many 
Chinese  writers  have  already  declared 
their  intention  of  living  and  working  in 
factories  on  the  land.” 
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COMMUNICATION  AND  THE  CREATIVE  MIND 
Now  I  have  spoken  to  you  about  mat-  evidences  of  culture  in  daily  life  in 


ters  that  may  seem  very  distant  to  you 
and  perhaps  overly  political.  But  I 
want^  to  give  you  the  starkest  example 
possible  of  a  brain  cut  off  from  its  Ix^y 
and  neutralized.  I  also  want  to  say 
that  —  no  matter  how  complete  the 
separation  —  the  brain  will  recover  its 
powers  given  half  a  chance.  The  story 
of  Hungary  is  a  sad  and  terrible  one, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  magnificent 
passage  in  the  history  of  thinking  man. 

In  speaking  about  the  United  States 
a  few  minutes  ago,  I  said  that  a  distance 
had  developed  between  the  American 
intellecual  and  the  general  class  of  edu¬ 
cated  people.  The  situation  is  not  quite 
so  clear-cut  as  I  may  have  made  it  sound 
—  it  is  much  more  ambiguous.  To  take 
a  negative  example  first  —  there  is  no 
widespread  and  enduring  anti-intellec- 
tualism  in  this  country.  What  there  is 
of  it  is  usually  sporadic,  emotional,  and 
linked  to  a  political  issue.  In  the  matter 
of  status,  intellectuals  probably  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  most  other  groups  in  our  egali¬ 
tarian  society.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
National  Opinion  Research  Center  con¬ 
ducted  a  survey  to  find  how  the  general 
public  ranked  the  standings  of  various 
professions.  A  Supreme  Court  Justice 
ranked  highest.  A  college  professor 
ranked  —  not,  as  you  might  expect,  be¬ 
tween  the  charwoman  and  the  dogcatch- 
er  —  but  fifth  in  standing,  just  behind 
a  member  of  the  President’s  cabinet  and 
equal  to  a  member  of  Congress.  Among 
the  first  fifteen  professions  listed  in  the 
survey,  six  of  them  —  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  college  professor,  architect, 
painter,  musician,  and  novelist  —  were 
the  professions  of  intellectuals. 

Another  remarkable  thing  —  we  see 


surprising  profusion.  The  newsstand 
displays  of  paperback  books  include 
scholarly  studies  first  issued  by  a  univer¬ 
sity  press,  novels  never  heard  of  before 
outside  an  English  seminar,  books  of  art 
criticism,  and  many  more.  If  you  open 
a  popular  magazine,  you  are  almost  as 
likely  to  find  an  advertisement  for  one 
of  the  great  thoughts  of  Western  man 
as  one  for  a  new  Ford.  Three  thousand 
people  came  to  listen  to  a  lecture  by 
T.  S.  Eliot  a  few  years  ago.  Time  mag¬ 
azine  recently  made  prominent  use  of 
the  opinions  of  a  number  of  leading 
American  intellectuals  who  com¬ 
mented  on  the  President’s  national- 
goals  program.  It  might  seem  that 
thought  and  knowledge  have  more 
authority  than  I’ve  credited. 

I  want  to  suggest,  however,  that  this 
very  profusion  is  a  disturbing  thing.  The 
commercial  world  has  learned  how  to 
raid  the  treasury  of  the  intellect  and  to 
pick  out  the  brightest  and  most  striking 
ornaments.  It  is  an  edited,  condensed, 
selected,  anthologized  form  of  culture. 
One  is  tempted  to  reply  that  any  repre¬ 
sentation  of  thought  is  better  than  non¬ 
thought,  that  having  Time  magazine’s 
capsule  of  comments  by  eight  intellec¬ 
tuals  is  better  than  having  the  view  of 
eight  leading  public-relations  men  —  or 
that  a  quotation  from  John  Stuart  Mill 
makes  a  more  edifying  advertisement 
than  a  reminder  that  "it  tastes  good  like 
a  cigarette  should.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  reply  would  be 
something  of  a  delusion.  When  ideas 
are  extracted  from  their  context  and 
displayed  as  novelties  in  show-cases, 
they  lose  most  of  their  force  as  ideas. 
One  is  no  better  or  worse  than  another 
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and  they  all  suffer  a  depreciation  in 
worth.  The  value  of  ideas  in  an  idea- 
world  is  that  they  contend  and  compel. 
Used  as  charming  artifacts  in  the  world 
of  entertainment  or  journalism,  they  be- 
>  come  merely  entertaining  or  journalistic. 

In  our  oddly  diverse  society,  two 
realms  exist.  There  is  the  separate  realm 
of  high  culture  with  its  great  reputa¬ 
tions,  its  specialized  magazines,  its  com¬ 
petition  in  thought.  Thanks  to  two 
great  patrons,  the  universities  and  the 
foundations,  it  is  better  off  than  ever 
before.  Below  it  lives  the  great  realm 
of  entertainment  and  popular  culture.  It 
is  a  commercial  success,  it  is  everywhere, 
and  to  most  people  it  is  the  only  Ameri¬ 
can  culture  diat  exists.  As  I  have  sug¬ 
gested,  the  two  are  fundamentally  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other.  The  only  connec¬ 
tion  is  a  false  one  —  when  the  popular 
realm  makes  a  foray  against  its  neighbor 
in  order  to  borrow  a  reputation  or  a  bag¬ 
ful  of  ideas  for  its  own  uses. 

Of  course,  the  traditional  line  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  creative  mind 
and  its  society  is  our  system  of  education 
—  and  this  is  where  the  greatest  hope 
for  the  future  lies.  It  is  also  a  place  of 
many  inherited  difficulties.  One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
our  modern  American  tendency  to  be  far 
more  concerned  with  developing  a  more 
efficient  educational  process  than  with 
the  meaning  of  knowledge  and  thought. 
The  outcome  is  often  an  unhappy  re¬ 
lativism:  that  which  is  most  teachable 
is  the  best  thing  to  teach.  Like  all  of  us, 
I  often  get  publisher’s  advertisements 
for  new  textbooks  in  writing  and  com¬ 
position.  A  fairly  typical  one  lists  in  its 
table  of  contents  selections  from:  a  pop¬ 
ular  humorous  essayist,  a  well-known 
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book  reviewer,  a  newspaper  colunmist, 
a  travel  writer,  and  some  others  of  this 
kind.  There  are  also  selections  from 
Shakespeare,  Wordsworth,  Arnold, 
Swift,  Browning,  Emerson,  etc.  The 
book  seems  to  say  that  an  essay  on 
mountain-climbing  is  just  as  important 
in  the  scheme  of  things  as  Bacon’s  essay 
Of  Truth.  'They  are  both  written  in 
good  English  and  they  both  follow  a 
logical  argument  to  a  conclusion. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  line  of  com¬ 
munication  is  endangered  by  too  much 
relativism  and  too  little  discrimination, 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  always  threatened 
by  the  trend  toward  privacy.  In  the  vari¬ 
ous  divisions  of  the  intellectual  realm, 
people  tend  to  live  by  taking  in  each 
other’s  washing,  to  speak  only  to  their 
fellow  inhabitants,  and,  in  fact,  to  invent 
a  special  language  for  that  speech.  The 
social  scientists  have  become  most  fam¬ 
ous  for  their  technical  mystification;  art 
critics  and  literary  critics 
have  become  just  as  bad  in  many 
cases.  A  desire  for  professional  respons¬ 
ibility  finally  results  in  a  general  irre¬ 
sponsibility.  A  desire  to  specialize  final¬ 
ly  ends  in  a  desire  to  be  purely  special. 
Who  can  wonder,  then,  if  the  editor 
of  my  composition  textbook  has  se¬ 
lected  a  lucid  enough  little  essay  on 
mountain-climbing  in  preference  to  one 
on  the  economic  effects  of  automation } 
'The  latter,  which  is  far  more  important 
and  may  perhaps  be  full  of  originality, 
is  written  in  a  technical  pig-English  that 
avoids  every  principle  of  good  style. 

Now  at  this  point,  I  should  like  to 
pause  in  order  to  sum  up  what  I  have 
been  saying  in  a  series  of  hopes  —  or 
wishes  —  both  negative  and  positive. 
They  express  my  conception  of  a  more 
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vigorous  and  beneficial  communication 
between  the  world  of  thought  and  Am¬ 
erican  society  in  general. 

First,  I  would  not  wish  for  too  strong 
identification  between  the  intellectual 
elite  and  what  is  known  as  the  power 
elite  —  the  kind  of  identification  that 
we  saw  briefly  in  the  early  history  of 
this  country  and  briefly  in  the  Hungar¬ 
ian  revolution.  One  of  the  princpal  ele¬ 
ments  of  free  thought  and  speculation  is 
non-conformity.  Only  in  a  revolutionary 
period  can  power  and  theory  become 
truly  synonymous.  Nevertheless,  there 
can  and  should  be  a  greater  use  of  our 
intellectual  resources  in  the  sphere  of 
public  life. 

Next,  I  would  wish  that  a  much  larger 
part  of  our  means  of  communication  — 
magazines,  radio,  television,  newspa¬ 
pers,  etc.  could  be  devoted  to  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  serious  thought  and  know¬ 
ledge.  The  widespread  theory  among 
controllers  of  such  media  that  all  their 
production  must  be  directed  to  the 
twelve-year-old  mind  can  be  exploded. 
But  this  wish  is  largely  dependent  on 
the  third  wish. 

This  is  a  wish  that  our  system  of  learn¬ 
ing  concentrate  much  more  on  the  con¬ 
tent  of  what  it  teaches,  on  the  essential 
meaning  of  knowledge  and  thought. 


Technique  is  important,  but  we  have 
compromised  with  it  a  little  too  much. 
By  applying  technique,  we  can  produce 
fifty  million  people  who  can  understand 
Heda  Hopper,  but  we  have  failed  to 
produce  fifty  thousand  who  can  under¬ 
stand  Bertrand  Russell.  An  educational 
system  begins  to  go  to  pieces  morally  or 
spiritually  when  it  can  no  longer  insist 
on  a  scale  of  intellectual  quality,  it  seems 
to  me.  For,  to  paraphrase  Peter  Veres, 
the  Fi'ungarian  author  whom  I  quoted 
earlier,  a  teacher’s  element,  his  profes¬ 
sion,  is  to  discriminate  between  what  is 
valuable  in  thought  and  what  is  relative¬ 
ly  worthless. 

Finally,  I  would  wish  that  the  intellec¬ 
tuals  regain  a  greater  sense  of  respons¬ 
ibility  —  not  a  greater  responsibility 
towards  the  criteria  of  their  particular 
fields  of  knowledge,  but  a  greater  re¬ 
sponsibility  towards  the  communication 
of  that  knowledge.  The  academic  man  is 
a  double  man.  As  theorist,  scholar,  or 
researcher,  he  is  a  producer  of  thought; 
as  teacher  he  is  a  transmitter  of  thought. 
It  is  largely  his  task  to  make  the  channel 
of  communication  fully  effective  and  to 
insure  what  I  have  described  as  "the 
participating  effect”  of  ideas  in  Ameri¬ 
can  life. 
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IMAGERY,  JOHN  DRYDEN,  AND  “THE  POETRY  OF 

STATEMENT” 

Frances  Mayhew  Rippy 
Ball  State  Teachers  College 


"Poetry  of  statement”  has  become 
the  modern  catch-phrase  for  the  poetry 
of  John  Dryden.  Like  most  set  phrases, 
it  has  lost  in  its  current  glibness  what¬ 
ever  perceptivity  it  originally  possessed. 
Mark  Van  Doren  first  employed  the 
phrase  in  his  Poetry  of  John  Dryden, 
(1920),  adding  "At  his  best  [Dryden] 
wrote  without  figures.”  T.  S.  Eliot  con¬ 
curred  in  his  essay,  "John  Dryden” 
{Homage  to  John  Dryden,  1927),  com¬ 
menting  "Dryden’s  words  ...  are  pre¬ 
cise,  they  state  immensely,  but  their 
suggestiveness  is  almost  nothing.”  Later 
in  his  essay  "The  Age  of  Dryden,”  (in 
The  Use  of  Poetry  and  the  Use  of  Crit¬ 
icism,  1933),  Eliot  declared  that  Dry¬ 
den’s  poetry  seems  to  many  persons  to 
be  "a  peculiarly  u  n  p  o  e  t  i  c  type.” 
Wrenched  from  their  qualifying  con¬ 
texts,  such  statements  by  critics  gener¬ 
ally  favorable  to  Dryden  have  been  uti¬ 
lized  as  modern  reinforcements  for  the 
conventional  nineteenth-century  concept 
of  Neo-Classical  poetry  as  prosaic  verse 
embellished  by  stereotyped  and  purely 
non-functional  imagery.  The  charge  of 
prosaic  verse  (with  which  "poetry  of 
statement”  has  come  to  be  equated, 
erroneously)  is  almost  invariably 
coupled  with  that  of  inadequate 
imagery. 

But  a  close  analysis  of  the  imagery  of 
Dryden’s  poetry  serves  to  indicate  its 
suggestiveness  and  connotative  richness, 
and  so  to  illuminate  certain  fundamen¬ 
tal  aspects  of  its  operation  as  poetry. 


One  specific  genre  —  his  philosophical 
poetry  —  demands  special  attention. 
Most  modern  critics  would  not  hesitate 
to  admit  that  imagery  functions  com¬ 
plexly  in  Dryden’s  songs  and  odes,  nor 
would  they  deny  the  functional  diver¬ 
sity  of  the  images  of  wit  and  humor  in 
Dryden’s  satires.  We  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident.  It  is  the  imagery  of 
Dryden’s  philosophical  poetry  that  is 
ignored  or  damned.  Van  Doren  desig¬ 
nated  Religio  Laid  and  Dryden’s  other 
philosophical  poems  as  journalism  in 
verse  and  declined  to  face  the  question 
of  the  validity  of  classifying  them  as 
poetry.  D.  Nichol  Smith  admitted  (in 
his  John  Dryden)  that  in  Religio  Laid 
"There  may  be  less  imagery  than  is 
usual.”  The  most  perceptive  and 
thorough  examination  of  Dryden’s  im¬ 
agery  in  general  is  D.  W.  Jefferson’s 
"Aspects  of  Dryden’s  Imagery”  {Essays 
in  Criticism,  IV,  January  1954).  Jeffer¬ 
son  declares  that  "It  is  interesting  to 
see  how  Dryden’s  characteristic  imagery 
appears,  in  modified  form,  in  his  relig¬ 
ious  poems,”  but  he  analyzes  only  The 
Hind  and  the  Panther,  making  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  Religio  Laid.  Dryden  himself 
in  his  "Preface”  to  Religio  Laid  des¬ 
cribed  his  style  as  "plain  and  natural, 
and  yet  majestic,”  and  in  the  poem 
itself  as  "unpolish’d,  rugged  verse  .  .  . 
fittest  for  discourse,  and  nearest  prose.” 
Thus,  if  even  Religio  Laid,  admittedly 
nearest  to  prose  of  Dryden’s  major 
poems,  can  be  shown  to  present  imagery 
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complex  in  type  and  functional  in 
nature,  there  is  a  strong  suggestion  that 
Dryden’s  poetry  as  a  whole  employs 
imagery  successfully  as  an  agent  for 
organic  intensification. 

Imagery  in  its  largest  sense  (when 
the  term  is  not  restricted  to  sensory 
imagery)  is  simply  a  device  through 
which  at  least  one  distinct  plane  of 
being  is  superimposed  upon  another. 
Useful  in  providing  a  current  nomen¬ 
clature  is  Henry  W.  Well’s  designation 
{Poetic  Imagery  Illustrated  from  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Imagery)  of  "major  term” 
as  the  underlying  idea  upon  which  the 
"minor  term”  is  imposed.  The  inter¬ 
action  of  the  major  and  minor  terms 
produces  the  total  meaning  of  the  im¬ 
age,  not  equivalent  to  either  of  its  terms. 
In  a  consideration  of  the  functional  or 
decorative  nature  of  Dryden’s  imagery 
we  may  conclude  that  whenever  an 
image  enhances  or  intensifies  the  whole 
effect  of  the  poem,  whenever  within  the 
image  the  minor  term  significantly  clar¬ 
ifies  and  enriches  the  major  term,  this 
image  is  functional,  not  merely  deco¬ 
rative. 

Imagery  in  Religio  Laid  falls  into 
two  general  patterns:  the  isolated  im¬ 
age,  expanding  the  connotative  poten¬ 
tialities  of  the  central  thought  while 
standing  independent  of  any  other  fig¬ 
ure;  and  the  recurrent  image,  linked  by 
similarity  of  minor  term  with  related 
images  in  an  often-symbolic  intensifica¬ 
tion  of  total  meaning. 

Though  there  is  in  reality  no  "pure” 
isolated  image  in  Religio  Laid,  there 
are  frequent  images  whose  minor  term 
differs  sufficiently  from  all  other  minor 
terms  in  the  poem  to  provide  the  image 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  indepen- 
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dence.  I  shall  consider  only  four  of  the 
most  revelatory  of  these  isolated  im¬ 
ages. 

Hedonistic  philosophers,  according 
to  Religio  Laid,  "...  found  their  line 
too  short,  the  well  too  deep,/  And  leaky 
vessels  which  no  bliss  could  keep” 
(11.  34-35).  The  minor  term  here  — 
men  with  too-short  lines  and  leaky  ves¬ 
sels,  trying  vainly  to  draw  water  from  a 
too-deep  well  —  is  homely  and  ”un- 
poetic,”  but  it  serves  to  illuminate  the 
major  term  and  the  total  meaning  of 
the  image.  The  lines  are  too  short 
because  human  senses  through  which 
glutton  pleasure  must  enter  the  body 
are  set  about  by  limitations  and  because 
human  life  itself  is  brief  and  conscious 
of  its  own  brevity.  The  well  is  too  deep 
because  finite  man  cannot  reach  it  and, 
as  a  further  connotation  of  deep,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  too  profound  for  the  human 
mind  to  fathom.  Even  on  the  occasions 
when  the  lines  of  human  effort  may 
momentarily  touch  the  waters  of  the 
well  of  pleasure,  the  vessels  in  which 
this  bliss  must  be  kept  are  leaky  —  the 
pleasure  of  the  moment  of  consumma¬ 
tion  leaks  out  as  memory  fades,  senses 
deteriorate,  and  life  itself  seeps  away. 
All  that  remains  when  this  plunging 
for  pleasure  ceases  is  a  faulty  and  empty 
vessel. 

Another  image  from  Religio  Laid 
operates  through  a  minor  term  which, 
"unpoetically”  technical  like  Donne’s 
"inflamed  geometry,”  relates  the  effects 
of  the  pagan  philosophers  (Reason 
without  Christian  Faith):  "Thus 
anixous  thoughts  in  endless  circles 
roll,/Without  a  center  where  to  fix  the 
soul”  (11.36-37).  The  suggestion  here 
is  of  futility  and  nihility.  The  wheel  or 
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magic  circle,  one  of  Dryden’s  "inveter¬ 
ate  attachments,"  is  a  traditional  reli¬ 
gious  symbol,  found  alike  in  European 
cathedral  and  Tibetan  monastery  and 
frequently  present  in  the  scholastic 
habit  of  discourse  with  which  Dryden 
was  familiar.  But  the  circular  rotation 
of  the  magic  wheel  is  always  centered 
about  an  all-important  fixed  point  or 
axle.  Endless  and  uncentered  circles 
are  the  essence  of  futility,  ever  returning 
within  themselves  to  the  point  of  begin¬ 
ning  yet  ever  rolling  unfixedly  on.  The 
nature  of  any  circle,  its  very  existence, 
is  determined  by  its  center;  a  circle 
is  the  locus  of  points  at  a  given  distance 
from  a  given  point  on  a  given  plane. 
If  there  is  no  center,  there  is  no  circle  — 
all  is  annihilation  and  nothingness.  Such 
is  the  state  of  the  soul  unfixed  by  Faith, 
rolling  on  in  futile  and  meaningless 
Reason. 

The  third  isolated  image  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  is  only  half-visible  in  Dryden’s 
characterization  of  the  period  of  un¬ 
questioned  authority  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  "times  o’ergrown 
with  rust  and  ignorance”  (1.  370).  An 
implicitly  doubled  metaphor  prevents 
full  visualization,  for  rust  does  not 
overgrow  times.  O’ergrown  is  a  minor 
term  suggesting  a  once  useful  and  pro¬ 
ductive  garden  plot  allowed  by  heed¬ 
lessness  to  ruin  itself  by  abnormal  lux¬ 
uriance  and  to  be  ruined  by  the  un¬ 
checked  spread  of  weeds.  Rust  is  a 
secondary  minor  term  for  the  same 
major  term,  connoting  a  once-useful 
piece  of  iron  allowed  by  heedlessness  to 
be  corroded  by  the  unchecked  process  of 
oxidation.  The  figure  is  further  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  almost  zeugmatic  juxta¬ 
position  of  the  concrete  rust  and  the 
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abstract  ignorance.  The  total  meaning 
of  the  image  thus  becomes  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  ages  in  which  unchecked 
Roman  Catholicism  shifted  from  its 
natural  and  useful  function  to  a  usurped 
one,  a  degeneration  made  possible  by 
the  heedless  inactivity  of  men  who  re¬ 
mained  inert  and  ill-informed. 

The  most  provocative  isolated  image 
of  Religio  Laid  is  that  whose  major 
term  is  the  activities  of  the  dissenting 
sects  : 

While  crowds  unlearn’d,  with  rude 
devotion  warm. 

About  the  sacred  viands  buzz  and 
swarm. 

The  fly-blown  text  creates  a  crawling 
brood, 

And  turns  to  maggots  what  was  meant 
for  food. 

A  thousand  daily  sects  rise  up  and  die; 

A  thousand  more  the  perish’d  race 
supply.  ...  (11.  417-22) 

The  minor  term  (flies  on  soon-tainted 
food)  is  indisputably  homely.  Crowds 
of  dissenters  are  to  the  sacred  text  as 
flies  are  to  food,  especially  meat.  The 
dissenters  buzz  (murmur  and  vibrate 
incessantly  like  flies)  and  swarm 
(throng  in  masses  and  reproduce  in 
masses  like  flies)  about  the  sacred  text 
(intended  for  spiritual  nourishment, 
food  for  the  soul).  Dissenters  desecrate 
the  text  to  their  own  base  uses  (flies 
lay  eggs  in  the  meat  —  hence  it  be¬ 
comes  fly-blown).  This  desecration 
destroys  the  holy  usefulness  of  the 
sacred  text,  which  is  debased  into  the 
bringing  forth  of  more  dissenters  (fly 
eggs  hatch  into  fly  larvae — maggots — 
which  crawl  over  and  further  contami¬ 
nate  the  meat  intended  for  food) .  These 
dissenting  sects  are  short-lived,  intra- 
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predatory,  and  endlessly  generating 
(the  flies  are  ephemerids,  living  only 
long  enough  to  reproduce,  supplying 
the  next  ephemeral  generation  both  by 
this  reproduction  and  as  food).  The 
superimposition  is  shocking  but  devel¬ 
oped  with  inevitable  logic.  Derisive 
contempt  permeates  not  only  its  total 
meaning  but  also  its  individual  words: 
buzz,  swarm,  fly-blown,  crawling  brood. 

Recurring  images  in  Religio  Laid 
(several  figures  employing  substantially 
identical  minor  terms)  fall  into  two 
categories,  determined  by  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  successive  major  terms 
or  total  meanings.  In  the  first  category 
the  same  minor  term  (spring  in  11. 
40-41  and  340-341,  treasure  in  11.  240- 
24l  and  426-430)  interacts  with  essenti¬ 
ally  different  major  terms  and  total 
meanings.  Such  images,  because  of  the 
casual  and  apparently  accidental  nature 
of  their  recurrence,  are  of  limited  and 
debatable  value  as  unifiers.  Of  greater 
significance  are  those  images  which 
establish  a  rapport  among  their  succes¬ 
sive  major  terms  or  successive  total 
meanings  as  well  as  the  more  obvious 
similarities  among  their  minor  terms. 
The  four  chief  areas  from  which  the 
minor  terms  of  these  recurrent  images 
are  drawn  in  Religio  Laid  are  soaring 
flight,  business,  justice,  and  light. 

The  images  whose  minor  term  is 
soaring  flight,  though  less  impressive 
than  the  other  three  groups  of  recurrent 
images,  illustrate  microcosmically  Dry- 
den’s  use  of  this  metaphorical  tech¬ 
nique.  Early  in  Religio  Laid  the  Deistic 
system  is  thus  presented:  "Thus  man  by 
his  own  strength  to  heaven  would 
soar,/And  would  not  be  oblig’d  to  God 
for  more”  (11.  62-63).  Toward  the 


center  of  the  poem  Athanasius  is  de¬ 
scribed  through  the  same  minor  term: 
"The  good  old  man,  too  eager  in  dis- 
pute,/Flew  high;  and,  as  his  Christian 
fury  rose,/Damn’d  all  for  heretics  who 
durst  oppose”  (11.  221-223).  And  at  the 
close,  in  advocating  a  following  of 
"unsuspected  ancients”  on  doubtful 
questions,  the  "layman”  comments: 
"For  ’t  is  not  likely  we  should  higher 
soar/In  search  of  heav’n,  than  all  the 
Church  before”  (11.  437-38).  Al¬ 
though  the  major  terms  of  these  figures 
are  explicitly  different,  the  implicit 
total  meaning  is  the  same  —  presump¬ 
tion.  In  each  of  these  images  is  man¬ 
kind,  presumptuously  relying  entirely 
upon  his  powers  of  reason,  ostensibly 
in  an  effort  to  reach  God,  actually  in 
an  attempt  to  challenge  and  displace 
Him.  The  ultimate  minor  term  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  Icarus  myth,  with  its  rashly 
aspiring  hero  who  defies  gods  and  par¬ 
ental  admonition  and  soars  toward  the 
sun,  only  to  find  that  even  Dedalian 
wings  are  finally  man-made  and  hence 
limited  in  power,  melting  in  the  intense 
sunlight  (Dryden’s  symbol  for  Revealed 
Religion),  plunging  their  presumptuous 
wearer  into  the  sea.  The  rashness  of 
an  over-exaltation  of  Reason  is  sym¬ 
bolized  and  illuminated,  as  Religio 
Laid  is  unified  by  the  repetition  at  three 
climactic  points  of  this  concept  which 
bulks  so  large  throughout  the  poem. 

Imagery  whose  minor  term  is  drawn 
from  business  and  commerce  pervades 
Religio  Laid.  The  "layman”  says  of 
the  Deistic  interpretation  of  worship: 
"This  general  worship  is  to  Praise  and 
Pray, /One  part  to  borrow  blessings,  one 
to  pay”  (11.  50-51);  of  those  who 
wrote  the  Bible:  "Starving  their  gain. 
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and  martyrdom  their  price”  (1.  145); 
of  the  Deist’s  objection  to  the  Messiah- 
concept:  "And  what  provision  could 
from  thence  accrue/To  Indian  souls, 
and  worlds  discover’d  new?”  (11.  178- 
79).  Later  in  the  poem  this  business 
imagery  takes  on  another  dimension, 
perhaps  already  implied  in  some  of  the 
examples  just  cited.  This  additional 
portion  of  total  meaning  is  introduced 
by  the  line:  "If  we  consider  interest. 
Church,  and  gain”  (1.  275).  Recurrent 
images  with  minor  terms  of  business 
and  commerce  are  henceforth  to  suggest 
the  venality  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  its  selfish  efforts  to  keep  the 
Bible  from  the  people  (11.  379-397). 
The  "layman”  of  Religio  Laid  charges 
that  the  clergy  were  operating  a  gainful 
trade,  parcelling  out  the  Bible  by  retail 
in  order  to  maintain  high  market  value 
and  force  the  poor  buyers  to  accept 
without  examination  whatever  was 
offered  them,  "As  needy  men  take 
money,  good  or  bad”  (1.  382).  The 
minor  term  in  the  last  extended  figure 
is  a  monopoly,  with  its  usurpation  of 
all  prerogatives  in  its  own  particular 
line  of  operations.  Finally,  however, 
men  realized  that  they  were  being 
cheated;  then  every  man  "Consulted 
soberly  his  private  good,/ And  sav’d 
himself  as  cheap  as  e’er  he  could” 
(11.  396-397).  The  total  meanings  of 
all  these  business  images  (and  of  four 
lesser  such  images  in  the  poem)  find  a 
common  denominator  in  their  deliber¬ 
ate  matter-of-factness  of  tone,  in  their 
illusion  of  logical  practicality.  The 
rhetorical  necessity  which  determines 
this  tone  is  underlined  by  the  poem’s 
title;  if  this  is  to  be  the  credo  of  a 
layman,  then  he  may  naturally  and  con- 
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vincingly  draw  his  figures  from  his 
familiar  commercial  world. 

Most  frequent  of  any  of  the  recurrent 
images  of  Religio  Laid  are  those  whose 
minor  term  is  legal  or  judicial.  A  partial 
explanation  of  this  continually  appear¬ 
ing  minor  term  is  the  significant  role 
which  the  concept  of  justice  traditional¬ 
ly  plays  in  a  philosophical  or  theological 
system.  Also,  when  a  poem  was  de¬ 
signed  for  "instruction,”  the  poet  was 
presumed  by  classical  rhetoric  to  be  a 
law-giver,  writing  in  the  legislative 
style  discussed  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian. 
There  are,  as  even  a  cursory  examina¬ 
tion  of  this  imagery  will  demonstrate, 
other  parallels  in  total  meaning  between 
these  various  legal  figures.  The  Deist 
argues  by  Reason  for  a  future  life  as 
"The  last  appeal  from  fortune  and 
from  fate”  (1.  59).  But  he  is  trying 
to  substitute  his  own  Reason  for  God: 

For  granting  we  have  sinn’d,  and  that 
th’  offence 

Of  man  is  made  against  Omnipotence, 

Some  price  that  bears  proportion  must 
be  paid. 

And  infinite  with  infinite  be  weigh’d. 

See  then  the  Deist  lost:  remorse  for  vice, 

Not  paid;  or  paid,  inadequate  in  price 
(11.  111-116). 

Also,  the  chance  of  the  heathen  for 
salvation  is  set  forth  as  a  chance  for 
a  trial  by  the  only  laws  they  knew: 

They,  who  the  written  rule  had  never 
known 

Were  to  themselves  both  rule  and  law 
alone: 

To  nature’s  plain  indictment  they  shall 
plead. 

And  by  their  conscience  be  condemn’d 
or  freed. 

Most  Righteous  doom!  (11.  202-06) 
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Finally,  though  the  Church  made  false 
conveyances  and  bribed  lawyers,  the 
people  discovered  the  will  which  gave 
them  fair  title  to  the  Bible  (11.  391- 
397).  Then  each  man  "Claim’d  a 
child’s  part,  and  put  in  for  a  share” 
(1.  395).  These  judicial  images  in 
Religio  Laid  (and  six  others  of  lesser 
importance)  often  fuse  their  major 
terms  in  the  traditional  theological  sym¬ 
bolisms  of  the  Atonement  and  the  Last 
Judgment,  but  the  total  meanings  find 
a  subtler  and  more  complex  point  of 
fusion.  The  legal-judicial  overtones  of 
the  total  meanings  become  a  two-edged 
rhetorical  sword,  serving  against  the 
excessive  rationalism  of  the  Deists  by 
proving  legal  logic  not  enough  and, 
conversely,  serving  against  the  excessive 
authoritarianism  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  by  applying  to  it  the  logic  of  justice. 
Judicial  imagery  serves  as  the  balancing 
pole  for  Dryden  as  he  walks  the  pre¬ 
carious  Anglican  tight  rope. 

Finally,  there  is  the  recurrent  imagery 
of  light  in  Religio  Laid,  most  highly 
developed  in  the  opening  lines: 

Dim  as  the  borrow’d  beams  of  moon 
and  stars. 

To  lonely,  weary,  wand’ring  travelers. 

Is  Reason  to  the  soul;  and,  as  on  high 

Those  rolling  fires  discover  but  the  sky. 

Not  light  us  here,  so  Reason’s  glim¬ 
mering  ray 

Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful 
way. 

But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day. 

And  as  those  nightly  tapers  disappear. 

When  day’s  bright  lord  ascends  our 
hemisphere: 

So  pale  grows  Reason  at  Religion’s 
sight; 

So  dies,  and  so  dissolves  in  supernatural 
light.  (11.  1-11) 
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The  relationship  between  Reason  and 
Faith,  the  crux  of  Religio  Laid,  is  im¬ 
mediately  established  in  terms  of  the 
complex  relationship  between  the  moon 
and  stars  (planets)  and  the  sun. 
Reason,  like  the  light  of  the  moon 
and  the  planets,  is  dim,  glimmering, 
and  borrowed.  Illuminating  only  the 
general  direction  which  travelers  must 
take,  it  grows  pale  and  dissolves  when 
the  sun  of  Faith  rises.  Faith  or  Revealed 
Religion,  like  the  sun,  gives  to  Reason 
the  only  illumination  it  possesses;  thus 
the  full  supernatural  light  of  Faith 
obviates  the  necessity  for  any  satellitory 
light  of  Reason.  This  proposition  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  corollary  whose  minor  term 
is  also  taken  from  the  realm  of  illumi¬ 
nation  : 

Some  few,  whose  lamp  shone  brighter, 
have  been  led 

From  cause  to  cause,  to  nature’s  secret 
head; 

And  found  that  one  first  principle  must 
be: 

But  what,  or  who,  that  Universal  He  .  . . 

Not  ev’n  the  Stagirite  himself  could  see. 

And  Epicurus  guess’d  as  well  as  he: 

As  blindly  groped  they  for  a  future 
state: 

As  rashly  judged  of  providence  and 
fate.  (11.  12-15,  21-24). 

In  this  second  image  of  light,  man’s 
individual  reason  is  ec]uated  to  a  lamp 
whose  light,  like  that  of  Reason  in  gen¬ 
eral  (moon  and  planets),  serves  to  pro¬ 
vide  direction  but  not  detail.  In  a  some¬ 
what  simplified  fashion,  light  undiffer¬ 
entiated  in  degree  comes  to  be  a  symbol 
of  Faith  and  Revealed  Religion  in  im¬ 
ages  such  as  "And  Reason  saw  not,  till 
Faith  sprung  the  light”  (1.  69),  repeat- 
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ing  the  "borrow’d  beams”  concept  of 
the  first  line,  and  .  .  Sin  spread  once 
again  the  shades  of  night;/What’s  that 
to  these  who  never  saw  the  light?” 
(11.  182-183),  once  more  identifying 
light  with  true  Religion.  This  light- 
darkness  theological  symbolism  is  at 
least  as  old  as  Zoroaster  and  was  a 
favorite  of  Lucretius,  whom  Dryden 
translated  with  unusual  success;  it  is 
the  differentiation  of  degrees  and  func¬ 
tions  of  light,  with  the  variation  in  de¬ 
tail  of  their  development,  that  revital¬ 
izes  the  Faith  (or  Religion)  =  Light 
metaphor.  In  this  type  of  recurrent 
imagery  minor  term,  major  term,  and 
total  meaning  are  held  almost  constant, 
as  repetitive  symbols,  while  divergences 
are  supplied  by  the  degree  to  which  the 
image  is  developed. 

Dryden  continues  to  use  these  same 
image  patterns  —  soaring  flight,  com¬ 
merce,  law,  light  —  as  symbols  in  The 
Hind  and  the  Panther,  despite  his  shift 
in  ecclesiastical  loyalty.  Recurrent 
minor  terms  of  light  in  this  later  poem 
are  particularly  notable.  (Ll.  66-67, 
73-75,  89-92,  501-06,  1099,  1100,  1180, 
1221  -  1225,  1619-  1621,  1951  -  1954, 
2172-2175.)  Dryden’s  persistent  em¬ 
ployment  of  these  symbols  offers  evid¬ 
ence  not  only  of  the  importance  to  him 
of  the  symbolic  image  in  the  creative 
act  but  also  of  the  basic  correspondence 
between  image  and  philosophical  con¬ 
cept,  deeper  and  more  vital  to  him  than 
specific  theological  tenets,  a  correspond¬ 
ence  which  sustains  and  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  justifies  his  essays  in  verse. 

The  imagery  of  Religio  Laid  is  in¬ 
variably  functional,  determined  by  the 
demands  of  its  subject  and  tone.  The 
subject  is  religion;  hence  many  of  the 
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minor  terms  are  drawn  from  traditional 
mythological  and  theological  areas  — 
circles,  soaring  flight,  justice,  light.  The 
dramatic  speaker  of  the  poem  is  a  lay¬ 
man;  hence  other  minor  terms  are 
drawn  from  homely  areas  familiar  to 
such  a  man  —  wells  and  leaky  vessels, 
ruin  by  rust  and  overgrowth,  fly-blown 
food,  business  and  commerce,  law.  In 
addition,  the  recurrent  images  function 
as  a  means  of  achieving  unity  within 
progression. 

Dryden’s  imagery  in  Religio  Laid 
has  neither  the  daring  sweep  of  the 
Metaphysicals,  nor  the  compressed  sub¬ 
tlety  of  Pope,  nor  the  synaesthetic  sen¬ 
suousness  of  the  Romantics.  Perhaps  it 
resembles  most  closely  the  religious 
poetry  of  George  Herbert,  with  its  im¬ 
agery  of  the  market-place.  Dryden’s 
imagery  tends  toward  semi-suppression 
in  Religio  Laid  through  its  continual 
subordination  to  two  other  factors:  the 
necessity  for  naturalness  of  diction 
("plain  and  natural”)  and  the  ex¬ 
igencies  of  the  heroic  couplet.  The  im¬ 
agery  of  Religio  Laid  deepens,  en¬ 
hances,  and  intensifies  his  subject  and 
its  verse  form;  it  never  overpowers 
them.  All  these  things  are  true  in  the 
poem  called  Dryden’s  most  prosaic  and 
weakest  in  imagery. 

If  by  "poetry  of  statement”  is  meant 
poetry  which  conveys  ideas,  no  one 
would  quarrel  with  this  definition  of 
Dryden’s  poetry.  All  poetry  conveys 
some  ideas;  Dryden’s  poetry  is  unusual¬ 
ly  conscious  (though  never  self-con¬ 
scious)  of  the  intellectual  material 
which  it  seeks  to  impart.  But  if  "poetry 
of  statement”  indicates  an  unsuggestive, 
denotative  poetry  scanty  or  merely  dec¬ 
orative  in  imagery,  then  the  definition 
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is  false.  Connotation  and  suggestivity 
are  an  invariable  concomitant  of  ade¬ 
quate  functional  imagery;  Dryden’s  im¬ 
agery  is,  in  its  own  diversely  appropriate 
ways,  adequately  functional.  The  im¬ 


agery  of  Religio  Laid  is  a  perspicuous 
fusion  of  verbal  precision,  poetic  ease, 
and  the  unerring  "eye  for  resemblances” 
which  Aristotle  considered  the  meta¬ 
phorical  mark  of  genius. 


DACTYLS  FOR  DYLAN  THOMAS 

Alfred  Harding  Marks 
Ball  State  Teachers  College 

Sad  was  his  death,  and  sad  was  the 
life  of  him 

that  gave  to  the  world  he  thought 
would  be  kind 

a  garland  of  blossoms  he  strung  the 
long  night  for  her 

pink  by  the  cricket’s  call,  white  by  the 
owl’s  cry 

petal  by  petal  strung  all  for  the  love 
of  her. 

Sad  was  his  life,  and  sad  was  the 
death  of  him 

though  great  was  his  joy  as  she  smiled 
at  the  gift 

and  placed  it  where  time  would  not 
brown  the  pink-white  of  it 

safe  as  a  kingly  bier  swaddled  by  desert 
suns 

fragrance  all  mummified,  dry  as  in 
sandalwood. 

Then  she  took  him  to  bed  and  she  spent 
the  long  night  with  him 

and  her  husband  was  kind  when  they 
rose  in  the  day 
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and  he  gave  him  to  drink  from  a  foun¬ 
tain  of  purple 

and  each  morning  knocked  at  his  lady’s 
boudoir: 

"Oh  how  can  we  serve  you  as  you  richly 
deserve,  sir?” 

Sad  was  his  joy,  and  joy  was  the  death 
of  him 

and  pained  was  her  look  when  he  asked 
her  to  wear 

the  garland  that  earlier  got  him  the 
love  of  her. 

Pain  was  his  lot  when  he  saw  in  her 
frown 

that  she  wove  her  own  garland  from  the 
pinks  and  the  whites  of  him — 

a  long  slimy  string  of  figs  red  with 
the  blood  of  him. 

Dead  lies  his  head,  and  dead  lie  the 
hands  of  him 

that  twisted  the  blossoms  that  hang 
on  the  string 

that  always  will  hang  in  the  dry  inner 
heart  of  her 

as  she  mourns  with  a  rolled  back  twist 
of  her  eyes 

sunk  in  the  peace-bringing  rite  of  glad 
sacrifice 

joy  in  the  death  of  him. 

May  tears  salt  his  bones. 
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THE  MATING  CALL  OF  THE 
SEMANTICIST 

Alfred  Harding  Marks 
Ball  State  Teachers  College 

Darling, 

Of  so  much  importance 

Are  these  words  I  shall  say  to  you 

That  I  have  written  them  down, 

And  studied  them  over. 

So  that  this,  the  cornerstone  of  our 
felicity. 

Present  and  future. 

The  contract  of  our  understandings. 

My  commitments  to  you  and  yours  to 
me — 

Should  you  assent — 

Be  faithfully  expressed 
And  duly  recorded. 


Before  any  difficulties  arise 

Over  certain  terms  which  we  shall  surely 

Find  cause  to  use  many  times  over. 

Let  us  agree 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  referents 
Symbolized  by: 

Love,  marriage,  to  honor,  and  to  obey; 
As  well  as  better  and  worse. 


This  love  I  feel  for  you 
Is  the  love  a  person  feels 
For  one  of  opposite  sex 
Who  is  not  his  mother,  father,  sister, 
brother. 

Or  of  any  kinship  which  might  cause 
That  love  of  kinfolk  to  intrude. 

It  is  the  love  whose  basic  origin — 
Pray,  pardon  this — 
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Lies  in  the  instincts  toward  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  one’s  species. 

This,  of  course,  conditioned  by  my  de¬ 
termination 
To  take  you  first 
Before  a  duly  constituted  official 
For  the  enactment  of  a  covenant 
Which  only  the  courts  of  law  or  death 
may  dissolve. 

That  covenant  let  us  know  as  marriage. 
It  w  :1  impose  upon  us  certain  con¬ 
ditions: 

We  shall,  each  of  us,  think  of  the  other 
As  being  of  no  higher  social  rank. 
Intelligence  or  aptitude  than  himself; 
And,  further,  when  one  of  us  asks 
The  other,  after  due  apology. 

To  do  a  thing  in  whose  efficacy  we 
concur, 

That  request  will  be  complied  with. 
Thus  shall  we  honor  and  obey. 

And  take  each  other  for  better  or  for 
worse, 

Meaning  that  the  action  is  irrevocable 
Save  as  delineated  above. 

Therefore,  darling, 

Should  you  see  fit  to  accept  my  tenders, 
We  shall  embark  upon  this  project 
In  full  cognizance  of  its  nature; 

And  never  will  its  future  course 
Be  threatened 

By  disagreements  over  the  implications 
of  our  vows 

Or  the  connotations  of  our  mutual 
affections. 
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THE  AMERICAN  TEACHER 

Harold  Taylor 

Former  President,  Sarah  Lau  rence  College 

Address  to  the  faculty,  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana,  May  10,  I960 


I  am  happy  to  have  the  privilege  of 
being  with  you  this  evening  to  honor 
those  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in 
teaching  those  who  will  teach,  and 
those  who  have  so  recently  joined  the 
good  company  of  this  college  for  teach¬ 
ers.  There  is  no  profession  so  reward¬ 
ing,  so  demanding,  so  rich  in  possibility 
as  the  profession  of  teaching.  Those 
who  are  in  it  have  an  opportunity  for 
public  service  which  is  reserved  for  few 
professions  and  few  occupations.  This 
institution  in  Muncie  is  known  for  the 
quality  of  its  program,  the  quality  of  its 
leadership  and  the  contribution  it  has 
already  made  to  American  education. 
You  who  are  here  are  fortunate  in  the 
company  you  keep. 

In  honor  of  the  present  occasion,  I 
would  like  to  make  some  comments 
about  the  state  of  American  society  and 
the  issues  with  which  the  American 
teacher  must  be  concerned.  I  would  also 
like  to  make  some  suggestions  regarding 
a  philosophy  of  education  and  of  soc’^l 
change  which  represents  the  American 
tradition  as  that  tradition  has  developed 
since  the  founding  of  this  country. 

There  are  two  fundamental  weak¬ 
nesses  in  contemporary  American  so¬ 
ciety,  a  lack  of  purpose  and  an  over¬ 
concern  with  security.  The  two  weak¬ 
nesses  are  directly  related  to  each  other; 
and  between  them,  they  mark  a  degen¬ 
eration  of  American  democratic  philo¬ 
sophy  into  a  doctrine  of  hedonism  and 
laissez-faire.  Where  everything  success¬ 
ful  is  approved,  each  must  decide  upon 


his  own  satisfactions  and  his  own 
obligations,  and,  as  Mill  says,  men 
"addict  themselves  to  inferior  pleasures, 
not  because  they  deliberately  prefer 
them,  but  because  they  are  either  the 
only  ones  to  which  they  have  access,  or 
the  only  ones  which  they  are  any  longer 
capable  of  enjoying.”  In  the  absence  of 
constraint,  and,  as  of  late,  in  the  absence 
of  leadership,  the  personal  choice  of  the 
citizen  is  conditioned  more  by  what  is 
convenient  and  materially  gratifying 
than  what  is  honest,  good  and  true. 

In  place  of  the  bold  line  of  progres¬ 
sive  thinking  which  comes  straight 
through  to  us  from  Jefferson,  Tom 
Paine,  Emerson,  Whitman,  Lincoln  and 
John  Dewey  we  have  become  content 
to  forsake  our  own  tradition  and  to 
establish,  without  thought,  an  equilib¬ 
rium  of  economic  and  political  forces 
by  simply  allowing  events  to  happen  as 
they  please  and  accommodating  our¬ 
selves  to  their  results.  We  therefore 
find  ourselves  alternately  amazed  and 
alarmed  as  we  move  from  one  crisis  to 
the  next  with  improvised  policies  to 
meet  each  one  as  it  comes  along.  The 
major  initiative  in  international  political 
and  cultural  affairs  has  been  taken  from 
us  by  the  Soviet  Union.  As  they  act,  we 
react. 

Nowhere  is  this  seen  more  clearly 
than  in  our  public  debates  about  educa¬ 
tion.  All  of  us  in  this  room  have  had 
direct  experience  with  one  or  another 
of  the  problems  we  face  in  American 
education.  We  are  the  ones  who  know 
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about  and  are  coping  with  shortages  of 
funds,  weaknesses  in  teaching,  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  quality  and  lack  of  intellec¬ 
tual  energy  in  the  country’s  educational 
system.  We  are  the  ones  who  also 
know  about  the  enormous  resources  of 
talent  and  idealism  in  our  American 
youth,  their  lively  minds,  their  willing 
hearts.  We  have  seen  the  dedication  of 
teachers  who  care;  we  have  seen  at 
first  hand  the  rich  possibilities  of  intel¬ 
lectual  and  social  advance  in  every 
aspect  of  American  culture. 

Yet  the  public  debates  on  education 
reflect  the  aimlessness  of  our  national 
policy,  the  same  impulsive  jumps  from 
crisis  to  crisis,  the  same  tendency  to 
run  from  problems  and  talk  in  empty 
abstractions,  the  same  refusal  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  real  issues  of  the 
world  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  real  issues  are  not  ideological. 
They  are  practical,  and  we  would  do 
well  to  heed  what  General  Marshall 
used  to  say,  "Don’t  fight  the  question. 
Answer  it.’’  The  practical  issues  have 
to  do  with  establishing  means  of  dis¬ 
armament,  feeding  the  hungry,  teaching 
the  ignorant,  building  schools,  housing 
the  destitute,  giving  productive  work  to 
the  unemployed,  using  science  for 
human  welfare,  and  doing  all  these 
things  on  a  world  scale  at  a  time  when 
the  Soviet  Union  is  doing  everything  in 
its  power  to  make  our  answers  to  these 
questions  seem  ineffective  and  their 
own  unbeatable.  It  is  here  that  ideology 
becomes  involved.  But  the  choice  be¬ 
tween  the  ideologies  of  communism  and 
democracy  will  be  made  by  the  peoples 
of  the  world  in  terms  of  the  practical 
results  provided  by  the  two  systems. 
The  achievement  of  freedom  by  either 


democracy  or  communism  is  also  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter.  We  should  not  assume 
that  those  Asians  who  are  now  testing 
the  ideas  of  democracy  in  their  own 
systems  of  government  can  gain  inspir¬ 
ation  from  the  present  laissez-faire 
philosophy  of  contemporary  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  have  a 
traditional  philosophy  which  lies  at  the 
heart  of  our  social  system,  one  which 
not  only  provides  the  working  plan  for 
a  system  of  government,  but  which  pro¬ 
vides  the  moral  and  social  energy  which 
has  made  this  country  great.  It  has 
taught  us  how  to  deal  with  practical 
issues,  how  to  establish  a  society  based 
on  justice,  generosity  of  spirit,  equality 
and  mutual  respect.  It  is  a  progressive 
philosophy  which  broke  with  the  social 
ideas  of  the  old  world  and  set  itself  the 
task  of  building  a  new  society  on  truly 
equalitarian  lines.  It  is  pragmatic,  ex¬ 
perimental,  empirical,  evolutionary, 
pluralistic,  liberal,  and  democratic.  Em¬ 
erson  was  giving  it  a  voice  when  he 
asked  his  famous  question,  "If  there  is 
any  period  one  would  desire  to  be  born 
in,  is  it  not  the  age  of  Revolution? 
When  the  old  and  the  new  stand  side  by 
side  and  admit  of  being  compared; 
when  the  energies  of  all  men  are 
searched  by  fear  and  hope;  when  the 
historic  glories  of  the  old  can  be  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  rich  possiblities  of  the 
new  era?’’ 

This  is  the  authentic  sound  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  I  suggest  that  we  must  return  to 
our  roots  in  the  American  tradition  and 
enjoy  the  possibilities  of  the  new  era. 
I  suggest  that  the  optimism  of  progres¬ 
sive  thought  is  the  central  source  of 
American  achievement,  and  the  old  and 
the  new  do  stand  side  by  side  and  do 
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admit  of  being  compared.  When  we 
compare  them  we  can  be  proud  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  national  system  of 
free  and  democratic  education,  free 
from  authoritarian  control  either  by 
church  or  state,  operated  by  our  citizens, 
and  dedicated  not  only  to  the  intellec¬ 
tual  development  of  American  youth, 
but  to  their  moral  and  social  welfare. 
We  can  be  proud  that  this  system  has 
invented  new  forms  of  education  previ¬ 
ously  unknown  in  Europe  or  anywhere 
else  and  that  it  stands  as  a  monument 
to  the  democratic  ideals  of  a  new  society 
founded  in  a  new  world. 

There  are  those  who  now  tell  us  that 
progressive  philosophy  in  social  and 
educational  matters  has  weakened  our 
society,  that  we  must  turn  back  to  con¬ 
servative  doctrines  as  we  enter  the 
new  era.  The  first  thing  we  must  do  in 
education,  we  are  told,  is  to  return  to 
European  concepts,  separate  the  sheep 
from  the  goats  at  an  earlier  age,  put 
some  to  work  with  their  hands,  the 
others  with  their  heads,  select  the  gifted, 
stiffen  the  examinations,  raise  the 
requirements,  stop  trying  to  educate  the 
whole  man  and  the  whole  country  and 
concentrate  on  the  intellect  and  those 
who  possess  it. 

But  what  then  is  our  national  aim  in 
education.^  To  compete  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians  in  their  terms  To  give  the  most 
and  the  best  we  have  to  those  who  will 
serve  the  establishment.^  To  develop 
a  class  society  in  which  higher  education 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  academically 
well  born  ? 

It  is  clearly  not  this.  It  is  to  give 
to  every  child  the  education  his  talents 
deserve.  The  purpose  in  doing  that  is 
to  open  up  his  life  to  everything  that  is 


possible  in  the  world,  and  thus  to  allow 
him  to  add  his  gifts  to  the  total  life  of 
his  community. 

That  this  philosophy  is  strong,  active 
and  understood  among  educators  has 
been  shown  by  institutions  like  this  one 
whose  teachers  we  honor  tonight.  When 
we  say  we  mean  to  educate  all  American 
youth,  we  mean  just  that  and  nothing 
less.  All  American  youth  are  not  the 
same;  they  vary  in  talent,  motivation 
and  interest;  some  of  them  are  poor, 
others  rich,  some  of  them  city  boys, 
others  from  the  country,  some  of  them 
quick  to  learn,  others  slow;  some  of 
them  are  boys,  some  are  girls.  The 
progressive  idea  is  to  build  an  education 
which  takes  account  of  who  the  children 
are  and  what  they  can  become.  If  they 
are  ignorant,  what  they  need  is  know¬ 
ledge,  not  exclusion  from  further  edu¬ 
cation;  if  they  have  not  yet  learned  to 
learn,  if  their  environment  has  crushed 
their  curiosity,  if  they  are  culturally 
undernourished,  if  their  vocabulary  is 
underdeveloped,  what  they  need  is 
teaching  which  is  lively,  vigorous,  in¬ 
formed  and  productive;  they  need  a 
chance  to  get  started,  not  more  hours  of 
text-book  material  which  they  can’t  yet 
handle.  If  their  test-scores  are  low, 
what  they  need  is  a  teacher  who  can 
find  out  why  and  can  set  about  raising 
them,  not  someone  who  classifies  them 
as  stupid  on  the  basis  of  circumstantial 
evidence.  If  their  teachers  are  incompe¬ 
tent,  what  they  need  is  better  teaching, 
not  a  storm  of  rhetoric  against  Ameri¬ 
can  education. 

In  other  words,  if  we  are  to  educate 
all  American  youth,  we  have  to  take  all 
American  youth  into  account;  we  must 
build  new  institutions  of  a  kind  and  a 
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quality  which  will  take  children  from 
where  they  are  into  the  next  stages  of 
their  development.  This  is  the  point 
at  which  the  optimism  of  the  progres¬ 
sive  philosophy  is  attacked  by  the  nega¬ 
tives  of  conservative  doctrine.  Why  try 
to  educate  them  all  when  so  many  of 
them  are  not  worthy.^  Why  over-run 
our  colleges  with  average  or  below- 
average  students  when  education  is  in 
short  supply.? 

The  progressive  says,  education  is  for 
everyone;  let  us  have  all  the  students 
in  our  colleges  who  can  qualify;  let  us 
seek  them  out,  for  in  the  ranks  of  pres¬ 
ent  youth  are  those  who  will  show  us 
what  they  can  do  if  only  they  have  a 
chance  to  do  so.  Let  us  use  our  univer¬ 
sities  to  raise  higher  the  level  of  intel¬ 
ligence  of  our  whole  population.  Let  us 
not  look  down  at  them  from  a  height,  as 
if  the  educated  minority  were  a  separate 
breed  possessing  the  innate  virtues  of 
the  higher  learning.  There  are  more 
and  shinier  fish  in  the  sea  than  we  have 
ever  pulled  out  if  only  we  know  how 
to  fish  and  if  only  we  throw  a  wide  net. 

The  progressive  says,  they  are  better 
than  you  think;  the  conservative  says, 
they  aren’t  what  they  should  be.  The 
progressive  says,  the  child  is  at  a  stage 
in  his  development;  give  him  a  chance 
to  grow;  the  conservative  says,  he’s  not 
good  enough  to  be  promoted.  The  pro¬ 
gressive  says,  find  the  reason  for  his 
lack  of  progress,  support  and  encourage 
the  child  to  overcome  his  weakness;  the 
conservative  says,  raise  the  hurdles  high¬ 
er,  make  him  jump,  reward  him  for 
success,  punish  him  for  failure.  The 
progressive  says,  human  nature  is  mal¬ 
leable,  mankind  is  perfectible;  the  con¬ 
servative  says,  human  nature  is  every¬ 


where  the  same,  afflicted  with  sloth  and 
original  sin. 

But,  as  I  have  already  implied,  there 
is  a  political  and  social  aspect  to  all  this. 
Consider  this  editorial  from  a  Southern 
newspaper: 

"Free  society!  we  sicken  of  the  name! 
What  is  it  but  a  conglomeration  of 
greasy  mechanics,  filthy  operatives, 
small-fisted  farmers,  and  moon-struck 
theorists  ?  All  the  Northern  and  especi¬ 
ally  the  New  England  states  are  devoid 
of  society  fitted  for  well-bred  gentle¬ 
men.  The  prevailing  class  one  meets  is 
that  of  mechanics  struggling  to  be 
genteel,  and  small  farmers  who  do  their 
own  drudgery;  and  yet  are  hardly  fit 
for  association  with  a  southern  gentle¬ 
man’s  body  servant.  This  is  your  free 
society  which  the  northern  hordes  are 
endeavoring  to  extend  to  Kansas.” 

The  editorial  was  written  in  1856  as 
a  blast  against  the  doctrine  of  equality 
preached  b/  Lincoln,  and  you  can  be 
sure  that  Li^icoln  was  quick  to  seize 
upon  th^Vords  of  his  opponents  to 
rally  th^»  voters  to  his  side.  Shortly 
after  the  editorial  was  published,  at  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates  in  Galesburg 
there  appeared  a  large  banner  reading: 
"Small-Fisted  Farmers,  Mudsills  of 
Society,  Greasy  Mechanics  for  A.  Lin¬ 
coln.’’  ’ 

The  issue  is  not  quite  as  clearly  drawn 
in  contemporary  politics,  since  there  are 
few  politicians  who  would  care  to  make 
a  public  argument  against  the  rights  of 
farmers  and  workers  to  full  status  in  a 
free  society,  unless  the  farmers  and 
workers  happen  to  be  Negroes.  But 
the  issue  is  still  there,  both  by  reason 


'Robert  Hafstadter,  The  American  Political  Tradi¬ 
tion.  pp.  119-120. 
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of  the  status  conferred  upon  the  holder 
of  a  university  degree  and  by  reason  of 
the  economic  opportunities  which  such 
status  provides.  It  is  also  to  be  seen 
in  the  prestige  attached  to  certain  kinds 
of  study  in  certain  institutions,  and 
in  that  conception  of  higher  education 
which  holds  that  universities  are  de¬ 
signed  primarily  for  producing  scholars 
and  intellectuals.  The  conception,  re¬ 
duced  to  its  essentials,  is  that  there  are 
those  whose  talents  and  intellects  equip 
them  for  academic  study  of  a  high  level 
of  difficulty,  and  there  are  others  in 
whom  that  academic  talent  does  not 
exist.  University  education  should 
therefore  be  reserved  for  the  former 
group,  with  vocational  training  given 
to  the  rest.  Allied  to  this  is  the  idea 
that  a  liberal  education  is  obtained  by 
hearing  lectures  and  passing  examina¬ 
tions  on  the  famous  works  of  philos¬ 
ophy,  literature  and  the  arts  of  the 
past. 

Progressive  philosophy  takes  a  differ¬ 
ent  beginning  and  comes  out  at  a 
different  place.  It  rejects,  as  a  start,  the 
idea  that  there  are  two  separate  realms, 
the  mind  and  the  body,  one  for  thought 
and  another  for  action,  one  for  the 
liberal  arts,  another  for  science  and  the 
vocations,  or  that  the  intellectual  and 
the  ordinary  citizen  live  in  different 
worlds.  The  attitude  of  the  progres¬ 
sives  and  of  the  colleges  for  teachers 
is  linked  to  that  of  Mark  Twain  who, 
tired  of  gentility  and  social  snobbery, 
declared  that  he  was  born  of  poor  but 
dishonest  parents.  It  is  linked  to  the 
tradition  of  Captain  John  Smith  of 
Jamestown,  who  told  the  country’s  earli¬ 
est  gentlemen  settlers  that  if  they  didn’t 
work  they  didn’t  eat.  It  is  linked  to 


William  James  who  objected  to  the 
university  philosopher’s  world  because 
it  was  something  "cloistered  and  spec¬ 
tral’’.  It  is  linked  to  John  Dewey,  who 
told  the  world  that  an  idea  is  a  prelude 
to  action. 

To  be  specific,  the  philosophy  which 
I  am  advocating  is  the  philosophy  of 
those  practical  minded  democrats  who 
founded  the  state  universities,  not  as 
sanctuaries  for  the  liberal  arts  nor  as 
the  special  preserve  of  intellectuals,  but 
as  institutions  of  learning  which  could 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
state.  The  natural  sciences  were  ob¬ 
viously  important  since  they  provided 
the  knowledge  on  which  agriculture, 
industry  and  the  expansion  of  modern 
society  rested;  the  social  sciences  were 
important  because  they  gave  to  the 
people  the  facts  and  the  insight  by 
which  the  state  could  write  its  tax  bills, 
organize  its  social  welfare,  build  its 
communities;  the  arts  were  important 
because  they  fulfilled  the  need  of  the 
people  for  experience  with  aesthetic  and 
cultural  values  in  their  daily  lives.  To 
go  to  the  university  was  not  to  enter 
a  separate  world  inhabited  by  a  differ¬ 
ent  species  of  human  being,  but  to  seek 
from  scholars,  whose  business  it  was 
to  study  and  teach,  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  which  could  enrich  the 
life  of  the  student  and  his  community 
in  the  years  after  college. 

Seen  from  this  perspective,  the  arts 
become  a  form  of  experience,  not  an 
academic  exercise,  the  sciences  become 
a  way  of  thinking  and  a  source  of  useful 
knowledge,  the  life  of  the  university 
becomes  a  way  of  sharing  new  experi¬ 
ence  with  others  of  similar  interests.  The 
purpose  in  going  to  college  is  to  learn 
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how  to  do  something  which  is  person¬ 
ally  satisfying  and  socially  useful. 
Without  that  sense  of  purpose,  the 
student  will  wander  aimlessly  through 
his  education,  doing  what  is  expected 
but  never  making  the  demands  upon 
himself  which  can  only  be  made  by  the 
man  who  has  a  goal  toward  which  his 
life  is  moving.  This  is  the  supreme  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  college  for  teachers. 
It  has  a  major  purpose  towards  which 
its  students  move.  It  has  a  social  ideal 
of  which  it  is  an  expression. 

For  the  student  who  has  a  purpose, 
and  who  attends  a  university  which 
recognizes  what  that  purpose  is,  there 
can  be  no  conflict  between  vocational 
training  and  liberal  education.  The 
curriculum  will  contain  those  studies 
and  will  foster  those  experiences  which 
are  significant  in  the  individual  lives 
of  the  students  and  are  at  the  same  time 
relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  society  in 
which  the  students  will  live.  Some  uni¬ 
versity  students  will  be  scientists,  others 
lawyers,  others  businessmen,  others 
nurses,  teachers,  dietitians,  doctors, 
salesmen,  farmers.  But  if  their  univer¬ 
sity  education  has  been  successful  they 
will  be  prepared  to  take  the  role  in 
society  for  which  their  talents  are  best 
suited,  and  they  will  at  the  same  time 
be  liberally  educated,  that  is  to  say, 
they  will  be  interested  in  the  arts,  in 
ideas,  in  thinking  critically  and  crea¬ 
tively  about  their  society,  in  forming 
standards  of  taste  and  of  judgment 
about  the  culture  which  surrounds  them. 

We  must  rescue  the  idea  of  vocation 
from  the  disrepute  into  which  it  has 
fallen  and  the  misuse  to  which  it  has 
been  put.  Training  in  the  techniques 
of  fly-fishing,  basketball  playing,  busi¬ 


ness  practice,  radio  repair  or  personal 
charm  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
scholars  and  teachers  of  a  university. 
Such  training  where  needed  can  best 
be  given  in  institutions  designed  for 
that  purpose,  and  we  need  make  no 
apology  for  such  institutions  if  they  do 
what  they  are  intended  to  do.  We 
should,  however,  refrain  from  calling 
them  universities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  essence  of  the 
liberal  arts  is  not  that  they  are  non- 
vocational.  They  are  directly  related  to 
one’s  vocation.  A  vocation  is  a  calling, 
something  to  which  the  individual  is 
drawn  by  talent  and  interest,  something 
to  which  he  is  called.  The  liberal  arts 
furnish  the  forms  of  experience  through 
which  the  individual  can  learn  to  make 
discriminating  judgments  about  himself 
and  his  world,  and  the  truly  educated 
man  is  one  who  has  learned  to  use  what 
he  has  in  ways  which  are  productive 
both  to  himself  and  to  his  society. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  progres¬ 
sive  philosophy  advocates  the  fusion  of 
the  liberal  and  the  vocational,  the  prac¬ 
tical  and  the  theoretical,  in  one  curricu¬ 
lum.  It  puts  its  emphasis  on  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  creative  arts  rather  than  on 
text-books  about  them,  but  in  so  doing 
does  not  intend  to  ignore  the  study  of 
those  works  of  art  which  are  classics  in 
history.  Similarly,  a  progressive  phil¬ 
osophy  urges  the  use  of  contemporary 
materials  in  the  curriculum  of  politics 
and  social  studies,  the  use  of  direct 
experience  with  political  and  social 
phenomena,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
the  wider  views  to  be  obtained  through 
the  study  of  history  and  the  literature  of 
the  past. 

How  then  is  the  tradition  of  progres- 
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sive  thought  related  to  the  college  for 
teachers? 

In  my  judgment,  the  college  for 
teachers  provides  the  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  we  have  for  the  development  of 
our  own  American  tradition.  For  in  it, 
the  demands  of  our  society  meet  with 
the  demands  of  the  higher  learning. 
The  fact  that  the  role  of  the  teachers 
college  is  to  develop  teachers  (a  fact 
that  many  of  the  critics  overlook)  gives 
to  these  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to 
those  institutions  the  opportunity  to 
study  continually  the  changing  values 
of  American  society,  the  quality  of  the 
life  we  are  leading,  the  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  American  culture,  in  politics, 
in  literature,  in  science,  in  social  change. 
This  is  not  only  an  opportunity  but  a 
welcome  obligation,  whose  exercise  can 
continually  refresh  the  thinking  of  those 
who  teach.  Consider  too  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  opportunity  we  have  to  study  the 
qualities  of  the  mind,  to  devise  new 
ways  of  judging  its  achievements,  of  de¬ 
fining  its  scope,  of  increasing  its  reach. 

For  it  is  true  that  the  teacher  must 
be  an  educated  man,  and  those  who 
teach  our  teachers  must  be  doubly  edu¬ 
cated  —  educated  in  the  field  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  one  has  command,  and 
educated  in  the  arts  of  communication, 
expression  and  intellectual  criticism. 
The  most  powerful  instrument  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  personal  character  of  those 
who  teach,  and  it  is  to  the  development 
of  depth  of  character  and  range  that  the 
college  for  teachers  must  be  devoted. 
Here  there  can  be  no  separation  be¬ 
tween  vocational  and  intellectual  inter¬ 
ests.  Our  vocation  as  teachers  is  the 
development  of  the  intellect  and  the 
development  of  character. 


Beyond  this,  the  purpose  in  such 
development  is  even  higher.  Certainly 
we  must  improve  the  range  and  quality 
of  the  intellectual  offerings  of  the  high 
school  curriculum  by  the  enrichment  of 
courses  in  science,  mathematics,  history 
and  languages.  The  students  are  ready 
for  it  whenever  we  are. 

But  the  purpose  is  not  merely  to  main¬ 
tain  American  prosperity  and  military 
security  by  training  the  country’s  youth 
to  a  high  level  of  proficiency,  or  to 
match  the  Soviet  efforts  to  develop  a 
higher  form  of  industrial  society. 

What  we  are  doing  is  serving  the 
higher  purposes  of  our  civilization.  Our 
national  purpose  in  America  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  just  and  peaceful  world  order  in 
which  we  as  the  greatest  democratic 
power  take  the  leadership  in  democracy. 
In  this  we  all  have  a  part  to  play,  both 
in  defining  the  goal  and  in  moving 
towards  it.  We  need  composers,  poets, 
artists,  architects,  philosophers,  teachers 
and  writers,  and  above  all,  teachers,  just 
as  we  need  scientists.  But  we  need 
scientists  who  are  informed  by  a  spirit 
of  liberal  and  democratic  faith,  we  need 
humanists  who  understand  the  scientific 
age,  we  need  citizens  who  believe  in 
education  as  an  instrument  for  achiev¬ 
ing  a  better  life  for  all  humanity.  We 
therefore  need  to  concentrate  our  na¬ 
tional  attention  on  the  proposition  that 
a  free  society  in  a  free  world  can  only 
be  achieved  when  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem  has  not  only  taught  its  citizens  the 
skills  and  techniques  necessary  to  run  a 
modern  industrial  society,  but  has 
taught  them  to  believe  in  the  generosity 
of  heart,  the  boldness  of  imagination 
and  the  liberal  ideals  of  a  truly  demo¬ 
cratic  philosophy. 
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Arthur  Miller  is  an  American  who 
has  looked  through  his  glasses  darkly 
to  become  an  advocate  of  our  collective 
conscience.  He  has  made  us  face  certain 
crucial  issues  of  our  day:  anti-Semitism, 
witch-hunting,  war  profiteering,  and,  in 
a  larger  context,  the  American  dream 
of  material  success.  He  has  reaffirmed 
that  man’s  quest  for  self-identity  is 
impossible  without  a  sense  of  related¬ 
ness  to  the  family,  the  neighborhood, 
society,  all  of  mankind.  He  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  re-create  an  ethical  aware¬ 
ness  that  can  be  measured  by  humanitar¬ 
ian  standards.  In  his  own  life,  before 
Congress  and  the  courts.  Miller  has 
proven  that  his  conscience  as  a  citizen 
mirrors  his  conscience  as  an  artist. 

As  he  works  on  a  new  play  and  a  film 
scenario,  it  may  be  time  to  survey 
tentatively  and  impressionistically  the 
lines  he  seems  to  have  taken  in  his  four 
major  productions.  The  focus,  I  think, 
can  be  found  in  his  image  of  conscience. 
For  it  is  that  he  has  attempted  to  form¬ 
ulate  and  dramatize  in  his  work,  and  it 
is  in  light  of  this  image  that  we  can  best 
understand  his  attempts  to  reveal  his 
convictions,  and  best  read  his  ideas 
about  the  social  drama  and  the  heroic, 
tragic  hero.  In  All  My  Sons  the  horror 
of  Joe  Keller’s  crime  as  it  is  revealed  in 
Act  II,  is,  as  Miller  explains  it,  "a  hor¬ 
ror  born  of  the  contrast  between  the 
placidity  of  the  civilization  on  view  and 
the  threat  to  it  that  a  rage  of  conscience 
could  create.” 


Miller  confesses  that  he  is  ”in  love 
with  wonder,  the  wonder  of  how  things 
and  people  got  to  be  what  they  are.” 
Apparently  Miller  himself  suffered  ”a 
rage  of  conscience”  when  his  sense  of 
wonder  confronted  moral  emptiness 
and  confusion  in  American  life.  He 
sought  and  found  answers  which  he 
has  felt  the  need  to  proclaim  to  the 
world.  In  each  play  Miller  attempts  to 
maintain  his  sense  of  wonder  as  well  as 
to  impress  his  answers  on  our  memories. 
The  result  is  that  the  characters  are 
naive,  the  dramatist  sophisticated. 

Miller  is  writing  what  he  calls  "social 
plays.”  The  social  play,  as  he  uses  the 
term,  does  not  advance  a  cause.  He 
is  not  interested  in  writing  propaganda. 
Rather  he  dramatizes  the  shattering 
fragmentation  of  values  in  contempor¬ 
ary  life,  where  faith  has  been  lost  and 
both  life  and  death  are  "heavily 
weighted  with  meaningless  futility.” 

The  central  question  he  asks  is,  "How 
may  a  man  make  of  the  outside  world 
a  home.^”  The  social  drama,  he  tells 
us,  "is  the  drama  of  the  whole  man.” 
The  playwright’s  function  is  to  reveal 
that  the  audience’s  fears  and  preoccupa¬ 
tions  are  shared  by  others.  "If  only 
for  this  reason  I  regard  the  theatre  as  a 
serious  business,  one  that  makes  or 
should  make  man  more  human,  which 
is  to  say,  less  alone.”  Miller  feels  that 
"the  theatre  is  above  all  else  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  passion.”  But  he  makes  it  clear 
that  passion  is  itself  an  instrument: 
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By  whatever  means  it  is  accomplished, 
the  prime  business  of  a  play  is  to  arouse 
the  passions  of  its  audience  so  that  by  the 
route  of  passion  may  be  opened  up  new 
relationships  between  a  man  and  men, 
and  between  men  and  Man.  Drama  is 
akin  to  the  other  inventions  of  man  in 
that  it  ought  to  help  us  to  know  more, 
and  not  merely  to  spend  our  feelings. 

In  short,  what  Miller  wants  is  not 
merely  a  drama  of  feeling,  in  the  mode 
of  Tennessee  Williams,  but  also  a 
drama  of  meaning  in  the  mode  of  Ibsen 
or  Shaw,  or,  as  he  suggests,  Bertold 
Brecht. 

If  Miller  does  not  have  a  cause,  he 
has  a  mission.  He  has  written  that 
"there  lies  within  the  dramatic  form  the 
ultimate  possibility  of  raising  the  truth- 
consciousness  of  mankind  to  a  level  of 
such  intensity  as  to  transform  those  who 
observe  it.”  "What  I  am  working  for,” 
he  says,  "is  the  gasp”  —  what  we  might 
call  the  shock  of  self-recognition  by 
the  audience.  To  this  end  he  has  con¬ 
stantly  varied  his  subjects,  adapted  his 
methods,  and  developed  his  themes. 
His  plays  do  not  imitate  each  other. 
Each  one  is  a  search  for  meaning  within 
the  material  which  inspired  him  to 
write. 

For  an  artist  with  a  mission,  the 
temptation  is  to  preach,  not  render. 
Each  of  Miller’s  plays  records  his 
struggle  with  this  temptation.  A  View 
From  the  Bridge  by  its  use  of  an  in¬ 
trusive  narrator  announces  the  final 
separation  of  preaching  and  rendering 
in  his  playwrighting.  Miller’s  purpose 
here  as  he  states  it  was  "to  separate, 
openly  and  without  concealment,  the 
action  . . .  from  its  generalized  signifi¬ 
cance.”  Eddie  Carbone’s  betrayal 


through  passion  is  effectively  drama¬ 
tized  as  the  lawyer  Alfieri  plays  Chorus 
and  recites  to  us  what  the  action  means. 
This  method  leads  us  to  ask  if  Miller 
customarily  fails  to  create  action  which 
carries  its  own  meaning. 

In  All  My  Sons,  produced  eight  years 
before  A  View,  the  theme  is  developed 
simply  and  directly  in  spite  of  the 
overly  complex  plot  with  its  trite  and 
unnecessary  revelation  through  a  with¬ 
held  letter.  Miller  declares  that  the 
creative  impulse  behind  this  play  was 
his  "wonder  in  the  fact  that  conse¬ 
quences  of  actions  are  as  real  as  the 
actions  themselves.”  Joe  Keller  must 
suffer  the  discovery  of  his  anti-social 
act  —  hence  the  revelation  scene  at  the 
end  of  Act  II.  But  even  more  signific¬ 
antly,  he  must  be  brought  to  see  the 
pilots  he  caused  to  be  killed  and  all 
men  are  his  sons  —  hence  the  last  act. 

But  Miller  does  not  allow  Joe  to  carry 
by  himself  the  weight  of  the  message. 
He  is  opposed  by  his  son  Chris,  the 
voice  of  innocence  and  rage,  who  plays 
the  role  of  conscience  seeking  and 
finding  its  identity.  As  Joe  goes  to  his 
suicide,  Chris  rephrases  the  message  of 
retribution  and  release,  which  we  are  to 
assume  has  become  the  key  to  his  own 
self-discovery.  "You  can  be  better!” 
he  tells  his  mother.  "Once  and  for  all 
you  can  know  there’s  a  universe  of 
people  outside  and  you’re  responsible  to 
it,  and  unless  you  know  that,  you  threw 
your  son  away  because  that’s  why 
he  died.”  As  it  turns  out,  Chris’s  final 
speech  seems  less  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  his  characterization  than 
it  does  for  the  edification  of  the  audi¬ 
ence. 
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All  My  Sons  leaves  us  with  the  view 
that  the  world  is  a  zoo  where  man  lives 
like  an  animal  until  he  learns  to  accept 
his  responsibilities  to  others.  Willy 
Loman  lives  in  the  same  zoo,  but  Death 
of  a  Salesman  is  a  more  ambitious  play. 
The  approach  is  representative  and  sym¬ 
bolic  rather  than  topical,  and  is,  as 
Miller  intended,  less  realistic. 

Miller  sees  Willy  as  a  brave,  heroic 
spirit.  Miller  notes  that  the  fall  of  a 
hero  from  prince  to  outcast  does  not 
make  him  tragic.  Neither  does  the 
fact  that  he  suffers  from  pride  and 
blindness.  What  makes  him  tragic  is 
the  intensity  with  which  he  is  faithful 
to  his  committed  course.  The  tragic 
hero  must  have,  he  says,  "the  intensity, 
the  human  passion  to  surpass  his  given 
bounds,  the  fanatic  insistence  upon  his 
self-conceived  role.” 

Miller’s  definition  permits  the  insane 
hero.  The  insane  man  may  be  intense, 
may  surpass  his  given  bounds,  and  may 
insist  fanatically  upon  his  self-conceived 
role,  even  to  the  death.  Insanity  on 
stage  may  arouse  pity  but  is  too  remote 
to  arouse  fear.  Willy,  if  not  insane,  is 
at  the  desperate  stage  in  which  halluci¬ 
nation  has  become  reality.  He  is  a  small 
man  who  has  grasped  the  wrong  dream 
and  become  possessed.  We  meet  him 
at  the  crisis  of  his  career  and  witness 
the  disintegration  of  his  personality. 
His  conscience  is  unformulated;  yet  he 
feels  guilty  for  his  failure  to  be  success¬ 
ful.  Miller  intentionally  made  Willy 
conscious  only  up  to  "the  point  at  which 
guilt  begins.”  Hence,  Willy  never  ques¬ 
tions  that  his  dream  is  false;  he  is  only 
frustrated  and  frantic  because  it  has 
eluded  him. 

Willy’s  dream  is  that  you  take  but 
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do  not  give,  that,  like  his  brother  Ben, 
you  simply  walk  into  a  jungle  and  come 
out  rich.  Ben  is  the  symbol  of  success 
without  love.  Willy  teaches  his  sons  to 
follow  the  same  dream,  but  he  does  it 
less  .out  of  love  for  them  than  out  of 
a  desire  to  achieve  immortality  through 
them.  The  dream  fails  him.  Finally, 
the  realization  that  Biff  loves  him  gives 
Willy  the  power  to  act  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life.  Too  sick  to  do  anything 
but  take  Biff’s  tearful  embrace  as  an 
affirmation  of  his  dream,  Willy’s  suicide 
is  a  last  resort  to  prove  his  life  has  not 
been  a  total  failure.  But  his  final  success 
is  a  failure  when  considered  in  his  own 
terms,  for  Biff  has  rejected  the  dream. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  death  is  not  in 
vain,  since  Biff  has  been  released  so 
that  he  can  become  a  small  man  doing 
small  things  with  a  clear  conscience. 
We  will  not  hear  from  him  again. 

If  Willy’s  suicide  is,  as  Miller  says, 
"an  assertion  of  bravery”  and  "a  victory 
in  death,”  probably  we  can  feel  some 
kinship  with  him.  But  ultimately  our 
sense  of  identity  is  less  with  Willy  than 
with  the  world  which  shaped  him.  Our 
pity  for  a  sick  man  like  Willy  places 
him  far  enough  from  us  so  that  we 
can  evaluate  him  with  some  detachment. 
Willy’s  dreams,  anxieties,  failures  serve 
as  an  exaggeration  of  the  symptons  of 
the  chaos  in  our  society.  His  fanatic  at¬ 
tachment  to  success,  his  despair  and 
sense  of  failure,  his  irrational  break¬ 
downs,  are,  so  to  say,  illustrations  of  the 
logical  but  terrifying  extremes  to  which 
society  without  the  counterbalance  of 
love  is  inevitably  moving.  Hence,  the 
audience  shares  his  guilt,  and  Willy’s 
life  and  death  become  a  parable.  He  ap¬ 
proaches  being  a  contemporary  Every- 
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man,  exaggerated  but  not  beyond  com¬ 
prehension,  whose  guilt  is  our  guilt. 

Since  the  law  of  success  governs  with 
nearly  as  much  force  as  a  moral  law 
and  destroys  those  who  fail.  Miller 
does  not  quite  admit  that  it  is  false. 
But  it  is  inadequate.  Once  we  question 
its  value,  our  anxieties  are  increased 
because  there  is,  as  he  words  it,  no 
assurance  "of  an  unseen  but  humane 
metaphysical  system  in  the  world.” 
Miller  admits  that  in  Death  of  a  Sales¬ 
man  he  attempts  to  relieve  these  anxie¬ 
ties  in  us  by  illustrating  the  power  of  an 
opposing  system  —  love.  What  Miller 
calls  "love”  we  more  accurately  might 
call  compassion.  Thus  Willy  is  con¬ 
trasted  to  Charley.  Charley  represents 
the  balance  attainable  between  love  and 
success,  Willy  the  dangerous  extreme 
of  unbalance. 

In  spite  of  the  classical  tests  critics 
have  applied,  fear  of  some  kind  was 
aroused  in  many  of  the  non-academic 
audience,  among  whom  strong  men  are 
supposed  to  have  wept.  Was  it  fear  they 
might  be  living  the  wrong  dream?  Or 
was  it  that  their  pity  for  Willy  so  turned 
back  upon  themselves  that  they  had  to 
face  the  emptiness  of  their  lives  and  to 
see  a  prophetic  reflection  of  themselves 
in  the  fanatic  before  them  ?  Miller  does 
not  intend  that  after  seeing  the  play  we 
will  renounce  the  law  of  success.  He 
does  want  to  reassure  us  that  in  spite 
of  the  madness  and  chaos  to  which  we 
are  driven,  or  drive  ourselves,  man  is 
still  capable  of  sacrifice  and  purification 
—  if  compassion  is  there.  Compassion 
is  the  "humane  metaphysic”  and  is  our 
willing  acceptance  of  responsibility  to 
"the  universe  of  people  outside.”  For 
these  reasons,  attention  must  be  paid 


Willy. 

The  flaws  that  critics  have  often 
noted  in  Death  of  a  Salesman  seem  to 
arise  from  Miller’s  eagerness  to  stack 
the  cards  against  Willy  and  to  over¬ 
articulate  the  play’s  meaning.  Its  plot  is 
marred  by  improbabilities,  especially 
in  the  development  of  Willy’s  relation¬ 
ship  to  Biff.  Linda’s  "attention  must 
be  paid”  speech,  added  to  the  evidence 
already  there,  is  both  sentimental  and 
uncalled  for.  Even  so,  the  play  is  finer 
than  any  statement  about  it  admits.  It 
stands  as  the  culmination  of  what 
Miller  had  thought  and  felt  for  his  first 
thirty  years.  It  is  almost,  but  not  quite, 
brought  under  control. 

In  Miller’s  next  play  society  goes 
mad.  The  Crucible  was  written  to  show 
that  "the  sin  of  public  terror  .  .  .  divests 
man  of  conscience,  of  himself.”  In¬ 
spired  by  McCarthyism  and  documented 
by  the  Salem  witch  trials,  the  play 
dramatizes  Miller’s  wonder  and  resent¬ 
ment  that  men  are  capable  of  handing 
over  their  consciences  to  others.  The 
issue  itself  is  a  lie,  for  there  has  been 
no  witchcraft.  But  the  fear  of  it,  once 
aroused  and  crystallized,  allows  the 
eruption  into  the  open  of  a  community’s 
frustrations  and  jealousies.  Silly  girls, 
men  of  property  who  saw  the  profit  of 
the  devil  being  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  administrators  of  an  already 
weakening  church-state  are  the  antago¬ 
nists. 

The  protagonist,  John  Proctor,  in¬ 
nocent  yet  persecuted,  is  brought  to 
discover  the  goodness  which  is  in  him. 
He  is  Biff  Loman  become  protagonist, 
and  the  church-state  is  the  fanatic  father 
living  a  lie.  Proctor  discovers  that  con¬ 
fessing  to  his  own  lie  will  inevitably 
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condemn  those  who  have  been  falsely 
accused.  He  finds  his  goodness  by  real¬ 
izing  that  his  individuality  is  more 
precious  than  life.  Since  conformity  or 
death  is  society’s  law,  the  man  of  con¬ 
science  can  only  revolt  and  die.  To  in¬ 
form,  to  judge  others  when  you  are  not 
worthy,  kills  the  soul.  A  man’s  con¬ 
science  is  not  his  own,  and  yet  he  can¬ 
not  throw  it  away. 

Miller  writes  that  he  did  not  visualize 
a  play  in  the  records  of  the  Salem  trials 
until  he  realized  that  Abigail  had  ac¬ 
cused  Proctor’s  wife  of  witchcraft,  but 
never  Proctor.  He  saw  the  crisis  then 
in  the  triangle  created  by  the  love, 
jealousy,  guilt,  and  passion  of  these 
three  people.  Although  The  Crucible 
offers  Miller’s  first  serious  approach  to 
sex,  it  is  very  tentative.  The  conflict 
in  the  play  as  written  is  only  incident¬ 
ally  that  of  Proctor  with  his  wife  and 
Abigail.  The  principal  crisis  is  that 
between  conformity  and  the  state,  be¬ 
tween  the  individual  conscience  and  the 
hysteria  which  would  destroy  it.  The 
triangle  seems  merely  a  convenient 
device  to  set  a  scene  for  the  play  Miller 
felt  he  had  to  write.  What  he  needed 
was  a  melodramatic  crisis  which  would 
make  more  probable  the  final  passionate 
assertion  of  his  message. 

In  both  the  unsuccessful  New  York 
version  of  A  View  from  the  Bridge  and 
the  longer,  better,  successful  London 
revision.  Miller,  disguised  as  Alfieri  the 
narrator,  intrudes  to  impose  his  inter¬ 
pretation.  He  insists  by  his  references 
to  ancient  Syracuse  and  Calabria,  to 
Caesar,  and  to  Eddie’s  eyes,  which  are 
"like  tunnels”  leading  back  to  man’s 
beginnings,  that  the  destructive  power 
of  passion  uncontrolled  by  will  is  age- 
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less  and  universal.  Miller  says  he  in¬ 
tended  to  give  the  audience  a  chance  to 
interpret  the  action  by  either  rejecting 
or  accepting  his  "reading  of  its  signifi¬ 
cance.”  Is  this  chicanery  or  innocence? 
What  is  the  value  of  a  created  dramatic 
action  if  it  does  not  carry  its  own  con¬ 
viction  and  meaning  ? 

The  revised  version  of  A  View,  con¬ 
sidered  without  the  chorus,  is  the  play 
that  didn’t  get  itself  written  in  The 
Crucible.  I  am  not  referring  so  much 
to  the  use  of  the  betrayal  theme  in  both 
plays  as  I  am  to  the  purely  dramatic 
method  which  emerges.  Eddie’s  story 
is  dramatized  with  economy,  precision, 
insight,  and  compassion.  An  action 
bound  by  time  has  been  taken  from  life 
and  is  allowed  to  serve  as  its  own  com¬ 
mentary  on  life.  Of  course,  it  is  still  an 
Arthur  Miller  social  play;  perhaps  it  is 
even  closer  than  any  previous  play  of 
his  to  what  Miller  really  wants  to  write. 
In  it  he  wants  to  say  that  "however  one 
might  dislike  .  .  .  [Eddie],  who  does 
all  sorts  of  frightful  things,  he  possesses 
or  exemplifies  the  wondrous  and  hum¬ 
ane  fact  that  he  too  can  be  driven  to  .  .  . 
a  sacrifice  of  himself  for  his  conception, 
however  misguided,  of  right,  dignity, 
and  justice.”  This  is  Willy  Loman’s 
case  made  timeless.  The  difference  is 
that  Eddie,  though  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand  the  passions  driving  him  any  more 
than  Willy  does,  is  responsible  for  his 
own  destruction.  Eddie  betrays  a  society 
governed  by  compassionate  law,  where¬ 
as  Willy,  like  Joe  Keller,  is  betrayed 
by  a  society  dedicated  to  the  selfish  law 
of  success. 

Miller  seems  to  be  telling  us  that 
we  must  both  settle  for  half  and  refuse 
to  settle  for  half.  To  live  as  our  broth- 
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er’s  keeper  demands  the  curbing  of  our 
selfish  animal  passions  and  the  courage 
to  stand  up  to  our  commitment.  Proctor 
proves  to  be  the  ideal  man  because  in 
refusing  to  be  betrayed  by  a  lawless 
society,  he  learns  compassion  and  then 
refuses  to  settle  for  half. 

But,  even  so,  men  like  Willy  and 
Eddie,  though  wrong,  are  admirable 
because  they  at  least  commit  themselves 
irrevocably  to  something.  The  mere  act 
of  commitment  to  anything  is  a  virtue 
since  it  engages  the  human  spirit.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  Miller’s  message  is  that  com¬ 
placency  is  the  first  and  selfishness  the 
second  of  the  sins  against  humanity. 

From  his  functional  characters  who 
suffer  rages  of  conscience  in  conflict 
with  the  protagonist-father  or  state, 
Miller  has  shifted  to  the  scepticism  of 
the  absorbed  yet  detached  narrator.  One 
device  is  as  useful  as  the  other.  By 
such  methods  Miller  makes  a  frank  and 
intriguing  admission  that  he  is,  in  fact. 


addicted  to  putting  himself  and  his  con¬ 
science  on  stage,  and  that  he  has  not 
altogether  trusted  himself  or  his  audi¬ 
ence  to  let  the  play  be  the  thing. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  as  an  advocate  of 
our  conscience  that  Miller  will  be  most 
important  or  interesting  as  a  dramatist. 
His  companion  piece  to  A  View,  A 
Memory  of  Two  Mondays,  is  a  frag¬ 
ment  catching  the  initiation  of  a  young 
boy  who  hopes  to  immortalize  his  fare¬ 
well  to  people  who  in  the  inexorable 
turnover  of  business  and  life  will  soon 
forget  him.  For  the  first  time  Miller 
allows  us  to  see  him  in  a  wistful  mood, 
with  his  conscience  subdued  and  his 
preacher’s  robes  locked  tightly  in  the 
closet.  Although  A  Memory  is  more 
dramatic  vignette  than  play,  it  may  in¬ 
dicate  a  new  assurance  in  Miller  that  he 
can  trust  both  himself  and  his  audience 
and  that  he  can  discover  techniques  to 
render  his  image  of  conscience. 
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WHY  READ  GREAT  BOOKS? 
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All  round  the  room  my  silent 
servants  wait; 

My  friends  in  every  season, 
bright  and  dim.  Angels  and 
Seraphim 

Come  down  and  murmur  to 
me,  sweet  and  low, 

And  spirits  of  the  skies  all 
come  and  go 

Early  and  late.  (Proctor) 

Books  will  not  literally  bring  angels 
and  seraphim  into  our  rooms  nor  devils 
and  evil  spirits  either  for  that  matter. 
We  have  become  too  sophisticated  and 
scientific  to  believe  in  the  physical  re¬ 
ality  of  such  benignancies  and  horrors. 
But  more  truly  wonderful,  more  real 
than  such  as  these  are  the  creations  of 
our  miraculous  minds.  What  man  can 
conceive  is  already  a  part  of  him,  for 
his  is  not  flesh  alone;  what  he  can  ex¬ 
press  is  real  and  abiding,  and  can  be 
shared. 

Before  books  were  made  there  was 
a  true  darkness  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  was  indeed  a  void  approxi¬ 
mately  one  and  one-third  million 
times  as  long  as  has  been  the  period  of 
recorded  history.  Man  in  recognizable 
human  form  has  existed  a  thousand 
times  as  long  as  is  his  articulate  record 
of  his  being.  When  he  learned  to  write, 
he  took  more  than  a  single  giant  bound 
toward  a  civilized  state.  Written  lan¬ 
guage  became  a  tool  for  thought  and 
the  systematizing  of  thought.  Perhaps 
more  important  it  became  the  means 


of  disseminating  thought  and  the  re¬ 
cording  of  thought  so  that  every  gain 
could  be  added  to  every  previous  gain. 
The  poet  Donne’s  saying  that  "No 
man  is  an  island”  was  never  so  true 
until  men  of  genius  were  able  to  pyra¬ 
mid  the  significant  creations  of  their 
minds  and  souls  so  that  others  might 
experience  through  and  profit  by  them 
without  the  labor  and  the  pain  of  crea¬ 
tion,  which  to  many,  nations  as  well  as 
individuals,  would  be  an  impossiblity. 

At  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  in 
science  particularly  the  pyramiding  of 
gain  brings  advance — advance  as  spec¬ 
tacular  and  emancipating  as  that  which 
results  when  a  rocket  escapes  the  pull 
of  gravity  and  achieves  free  flight  in 
space.  The  knowledge  of  the  physical 
universe  upon  which  almost  every  as¬ 
pect  of  modern  life  is  based  is  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  upon  which  ancient 
cultures  were  founded  as  to  be  almost 
antithetical.  Man  has  learned  more 
about  the  anatomy  of  nature  in  the 
last  two  or  three  generations  than  he 
did  in  the  whole  of  his  earlier  existence 
and  so  has  been  able,  even  compelled, 
to  revolutionize  the  patterns  of  his  life. 
This  has  come  about  because,  bit  by 
bit,  in  a  permanent  record  a  gifted 
and  dedicated  few  inscribed  their  new 
knowledge  and  so  have  been  able  to 

*  This  is  an  unedited  rough  draft  of  a  talk  made 
by  Dr.  Paul  Royalty  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  of  the  new  English  building  at  Ball 
State  Teachers  College  in  June  1959.  The  notes 
were  found  among  his  papers  after  his  un¬ 
timely  death  last  summer. 
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share  it  with  like-minded  individuals 
and  ultimately  to  pass  on  to  the  vague¬ 
ly  comprehending  many  the  manifest 
fruits  of  their  vision  and  labor.  The 
physical  universe  has  not  essentially 
changed,  only  man’s  knowledge  of  it; 
and  his  knowledge  has  had  a  recent 
and  rich  fruition. 

Essentially  man’s  knowledge 
of  himself  parallels  that  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  world.  Basically  he  has  changed 
little,  human-wise,  in  the  last  three  or 
four  thousand  years;  and  he  would  be 
rash  who  maintained  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Ro¬ 
mans  were  less  gifted  of  mind,  less  great 
of  soul  than  are  men  today.  A  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  therefore  the  stature  of  its 
people  must  ultimately  be  measured 
by  its  representation  of  itself  through 
its  arts.  The  Bible  is  still  the  great  lit¬ 
erary  masterpiece  of  the  Western  world. 
The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  un¬ 
matched  examples  of  epic  poetry.  Plato 
and  Aristotle  are  of  such  stature  that 
after  them  no  figure  has  thrown  so 
long  a  shadow;  Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides  have  been  equaled  but 
once  in  twenty-five  hundred  years,  if 
they  have  been  equaled  at  all.  These 
are  but  well-known  examples.  They 
are  not  contradictions  of  the  thesis  that 
after  books  were  made,  man  quickly 
broke  the  shackles  of  ignorance.  They 
but  prove  it;  after  man  learned  to 
write,  his  first  great  achievement  was 
not  an  accurate  record  of  the  world 
about  him  but  a  penetrating  and  moving 
record  of  his  own  humanity,  and  the 
three  thousand  years  in  which  he  has  ac¬ 
complished  it  are  but  the  recent  mo¬ 
ments  of  his  existence. 

Know  thyself  is  an  injunction  that 


has  been  laid  upon  mankind;  and  the 
assignment  is  the  most  demanding  that 
he  faces.  For  more  complex,  more 
mysterious  than  the  appallingly  com¬ 
plex  physical  universe  is  man  himself. 
Within  him  is  a  physical  universe  more 
miraculously  ordered  than  are  the 
earth  which  he  inhabits  and  the  galaxies 
of  stars  toward  which  he  lifts  his  eyes. 
More  complex  than  the  fearsome  atom, 
his  brain  is  the  absolute  apex  of  the 
evolved  universe.  Man  is  physical,  in¬ 
tellectual,  aesthetic,  moral;  he  reasons, 
remembers,  wills;  he  loves,  hates,  be¬ 
lieves;  he  sorrows,  joys,  aspires;  unique, 
a  creature  of  sensibility  and  love  in  a 
universe  that  is  largely  mechanistic  and 
brutal,  he  must  understand  himself  as 
well  as  the  forms  and  forces  that  sur¬ 
round  him  if  he  is  to  survive;  he  must 
always  labor  to  improve  himself  if  he  is 
to  experience  the  wonderful  potential 
of  life  with  which  he  is  already  pos¬ 
sessed. 

It  is  in  seeking  to  know  himself,  to 
understand  the  reasons  for  and  pro¬ 
cesses  of  his  being  that  he  differs  from 
other  creatures  and  things.  Others  feed 
their  bodies  and  perpetuate  their  kind. 
Some  have  greater  strength  and  speed; 
some  greater  grace  and  beauty.  But 
only  man  has  a  logical  and  creative 
mind  wherewith  to  understand  and 
plan  and  so  to  better  and  enrich  his 
life.  It  is  his  true  divinity. 

Yet  his  very  complexity  can  be  his 
undoing.  The  individual  would  be  prac¬ 
tically  helpless  who  had  to  depend  upon 
his  own  gifts  and  his  first-hand  experi¬ 
ences.  His  life  span  is  too  short,  his 
energy  is  too  limited;  the  barriers  of 
space  are  too  great  for  him  to  see  and 
touch  much  of  the  life  that  could  in- 
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struct  and  enrich  him.  Einstein  has 
written: 

Many  times  a  day  I  realize  how  much 
my  own  outer  and  inner  life  is  built 
upon  the  labors  of  my  fellow  men  both 
living  and  dead,  and  how  earnestly  I 
must  exert  myself  in  order  to  give  in 
return  as  much  as  I  have  received.  My 
peace  of  mind  is  often  troubled  by  the 
depressing  sense  that  I  have  borrowed 
too  heavily  from  the  work  of  other  men. 

Fortunately  for  the  individual  there 
are  repositories  in  which  are  stored  the 
winnowed  kernels  of  the  mind,  the 
distilled  essences  of  the  heart.  These 
always  unlocked  storehouses  are  great 
books.  The  Greek  critic  Longinus  has 
said  that  great  writing  is  the  echo  of 
a  great  soul  and  that  only  those  who 
think  greatly  and  feel  deeply  can  write 
great  books.  Fortunately  again,  there 
are  persons  of  extraordinary  gifts.  The 
abyss  between  the  extremes  of  human 
kind  is  so  deep  as  to  be  immeas¬ 
urable;  likewise  the  difference  in  worth 
between  a  great  book  and  a  bad  one 
is  inexpressible.  From  time  to  time  in 
fruitful  eras  and  at  the  cross-roads  of 
events,  borrowing  from  what  others 
have  learned  before  them  and  creating 
freshly  by  their  own  genius,  the  sensi¬ 
tive  and  observing,  and  great  souled 
have  truly  read  and  recorded  the  human 
heart  and  mind,  immortalizing  for  all 
who  would  be  profited  the  best  that 
man  has  been  able  to  experience  and  to 
conceive  in  beauty,  justice,  truth  and 
love,  which,  as  Socrates  said,  are  the 
crown  of  life. 

Lest  some  think  this  estimate  of 
books  be  sentimental  and  exaggerated 
it  might  be  well  to  review  a  few  judg¬ 
ments  that  have  long  been  accepted  as 
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just. 

Of  poetry: 

Poetry  is  the  record  of  the  best  and 
happiest  moments  of  the  happiest  and 
best  minds  ...  a  poem  is  the  very  image 
of  life  expressed  in  eternal  truth. 
(Shelley) 

Poetry  is  the  music  of  the  soul;  and 
above  all,  of  great  and  feeling  souls. 
(Voltaire) 

Poetry  is  the  only  verity  —  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  sound  mind  speaking  after 
the  ideal  and  not  after  the  apparent  .  .  . 
The  true  poem  is  the  poet's  mind;  the 
finest  poetry  was  first  experienced. 
(Emerson) 

Of  books  in  general: 

Books  are  the  treasured  wealth  of  the 
world  and  the  fit  inheritance  of  gener¬ 
ations  and  nations.  (Thoreau) 

The  man  who  adds  the  life  of  books 
to  the  actual  life  of  every  day,  lives  the 
life  of  his  whole  race.  The  man  with¬ 
out  books  lives  the  life  of  one  individ¬ 
ual.  (Jesse  Lee  Bennett) 

In  the  best  books  great  men  talk  to 
us,  give  us  their  most  precious  thoughts, 
and  pour  their  souls  into  ours.  God  be 
thanked  for  books.  They  are  the  voices 
of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and  make 
us  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of  past  ages. 
Books  are  the  true  levellers.  They  give 
to  all  who  will  faithfully  use  them  the 
society,  the  spiritual  presence  of  the  best 
and  greatest  of  our  race  ...  If  the 
sacred  writers  will  enter  and  take  up 
their  abode  under  my  roof;  if  Milton 
will  cross  my  threshold  to  sing  to  me 
of  paradise,  and  Shakespeare  to  open 
to  me  the  worlds  of  imagination  and 
the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and 
Franklin  to  enrich  me  with  his  practical 
wisdom,  I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of 
intellectual  companionship,  and  I  may 
become  a  cultivated  man  though  ex¬ 
cluded  from  what  is  called  the  best 
society  in  the  place  where  I  live.  (Wil¬ 
liam  Ellery  Channing) 
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The  testimony  is  endless,  because 
the  critical  evaluation  of  books  is  of 
itself  a  great  art.  Socrates  felt  that  the 
most  profitable  activity  is  the  exam¬ 
ination  by  congenial  minded  persons  of 
the  principles  and  the  processes  of  the 
good  life.  He  further  held  that  the 
life  which  is  not  examined  is  not  worth 
living.  To  converse  with  the  good  and 
the  wise  he  contemplated  a  descent 
into  the  shades,  as  did  Homer,  where, 
according  to  Greek  belief,  even  the  best 
souls  had  to  reside  after  physical  death 
— heaven  being  reserved  for  the  Gods 
only.  He  says: 

If  death  is  the  journey  to  another 
place,  and  there,  as  men  say,  all  the 
dead  are,  what  good,  O  my  friends  and 
judges,  can  be  greater  than  this?  If 
indeed  when  the  pilgrim  arrives  in  the 
world  below,  he  is  delivered  from  the 
professors  of  justice  in  this  world,  and 
finds  the  true  judges  who  are  said  to 
give  justice  there,  Minos  and  Radaman- 
thus  and  Aeacus  and  Triptolemus,  and 
other  sons  of  God  who  were  righteous 
in  their  own  life,  that  pilgrimage  will 
be  worth  making.  What  would  not  a 
man  give  if  he  might  converse  with 
Orpheus  and  Musaeus  and  Hesoid  and 
Homer?  Nay,  if  this  be  true,  let  me  die 
again  and  again.  I,  too,  shall  have  a 
wonderful  interest  in  a  place  where  I 
can  converse  with  Palamedes,  and  Ajax 
the  son  of  Telamon,  and  other  heros  of 
old  .  .  .  Above  all,  I  shall  be  able  to 
continue  my  search  into  true  and  false 
knowledge;  as  in  this  world,  so  also  in 
that;  I  shall  find  out  who  is  wise,  and 
who  pretends  to  be  wise  and  is  not. 
What  would  not  a  man  give,  O  judges, 
to  be  able  to  examine  the  leader  of  the 
great  Trojan  expedition;  or  Odysseus 
or  Sisyphus,  or  numberless  others,  men 
and  women  too!  What  infinite  delight 
would  there  be  in  conversing  with  them 
and  asking  them  questions? 


Here  is  the  ultimate  question.  What 
delight  would  there  not  be  in  convers¬ 
ing  with  the  great  —  both  the  living 
and  the  dead?  One  of  the  two  men 
who  have  most  profoundly  influenced 
Western  culture  thought  the  delight 
and  the  profit  so  great  as  to  be  worth 
dying  for  —  as,  indeed,  he  did  die  for 
his  convictions  concerning  the  good 
life.  There  were  few  books  available 
to  him  so  that  he  could  only  wish  to 
converse  with  the  ‘'numberless  great.” 

For  persons  in  this  audience  there  are 
no  such  restrictions.  Books — the  minds 
and  souls  of  men — are  literally  number¬ 
less;  and  many  generations  and  many 
cultures  have  added  their  great  to  the 
relatively  few  of  whom  Socrates  was 
aware.  The  question  then  is  purely  one 
of  inclination,  and  choice.  There  are 
more  worth-while  books  than  any  one 
person  could  read  if  he  did  nothing 
but  read  throughout  a  long  life-time. 
One  might  choose,  of  course,  to  read 
solely  in  the  area  of  his  vocation;  an¬ 
other  might  stay  within  a  limited  field 
of  interest  such  as  philosophy,  bio¬ 
graphy,  or  history.  But  to  share  in  the 
common  human  heritage,  to  be  able 
to  communicate  with  civilized  men  and 
women  regardless  of  nationality,  color, 
or  creed,  a  different  kind  of  reading  is 
necessary.  The  editors  of  the  Golden 
Book  magazine  have  said  of  the  great 
books  that  they  offer  "the  greatest  wis¬ 
dom,  the  deepest  understanding,  the 
highest  and  bravest  flights  of  man’s 
imagination”;  that  they  are  "the  best 
stories,  the  most  thrilling  emotion,  the 
most  living  characters,  the  utmost 
beauty  that  man  has  been  able  to 
create.”  Let  the  student  fix  these  defin¬ 
itions  in  his  mind,  let  him  ponder  their 
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meaning  and  he  will  have  a  working 
index  by  which  to  guide  his  reading, 
though  he  must  understand  that  he 
will  mature  as  a  reader  only  as  he 
achieves  an  intimate  and  continuing 
acquaintance  with  the  unquestionably 
great  books.  Choose  those  that  please 
all  and  always  (that  have  universal 
appeal)  Longinus  has  told  us.  Arnold 
says  to  become  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  unquestioned  great  (the  best  that 
has  been  thought  and  felt)  and  to  let 
these  become  touchstones  against  which 
to  measure  the  new  and  unproved. 

Aristotle  has  been  more  specific. 
Using  the  word  poetry  or,  as  it  was 
earlier  translated  poesy,  to  mean  belles 
lettres,  literature  regarded  as  a  fine  art 
or  a  product  of  the  creative  imagination, 
he  ascribes  to  it  the  highest  place.  Only 
the  poet,  he  says,  can  utter  the  ultimate 
truth  of  life,  because  only  he  is  free 
to  represent  life  in  its  universal  aspects 
free  from  the  accidents  and  the  distor¬ 
tions  of  fact  and  individual  instance. 
Comparing  poetry  to  history  he  says: 

Poetry,  therefore,  is  a  more  philoso¬ 
phical  and  a  higher  thing  than  history: 
for  poetry  tends  to  express  the  universal, 
history  the  particular.  By  the  universal 
I  mean  how  a  person  of  a  certain  type 
will  on  occasion  speak  or  act,  according 
to  the  law  of  probability  or  necessity. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  spoke  in  the 
same  vein;  and  in  his  case,  also,  one 
must  redefine  and  broaden  his  term. 
He  wrote: 

The  most  influential  books,  and  the 
truest  in  their  influence,  are  works  of 
fiction.  They  do  not  pin  the  reader  to  a 
dogma,  which  he  must  afterwards  dis¬ 
cover  to  be  inexact;  they  do  not  teach 
him  a  lesson  which  he  must  afterwards 
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unlearn.  They  repeat,  they  rearrange, 
they  clarify  the  lessons  of  life;  they 
disengage  us  from  ourselves,  they  con¬ 
strain  us  to  the  acquaintance  of  others; 
and  they  show  us  the  web  of  experience, 
not  as  we  can  see  it  for  ourselves,  but 
with  a  singular  change — that  monstrous 
consuming  ego  of  ours  being,  for  the 
nonce,  struck  out. 

Proof  that  he  meant  by  fiction  imag¬ 
inative  (creative)  works  of  whatever 
kind  and  not  just  novels  is  his  appended 
list  which  includes  Hamlet,  As  You 
Like  It,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  St.  Matthew 
of  the  New  Testament,  Leaves  of  Grass, 
Walden,  The  Egoist,  and  Hazlitt’s 
Essays. 

The  choice  then  is  wide.  But  for  this 
audience,  already  initiate  into  the  fra¬ 
ternity  of  thoughtful  readers,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  do  some  further  selection,  to  sug¬ 
gest  some  of  the  books  that  can  be  read 
over  and  over  again  with  ever  greater 
profit  and  continuing  delight,  to  iden¬ 
tify  those  that  can  never  be  written 
again  and  the  loss  of  which,  indeed 
the  neglect  of  which,  would  make  us  all 
so  much  poorer. 

Great  literature  comes  about  as  a 
result  of  the  fortuitous  flowing  together 
of  many  factors  and  conditions.  Crea¬ 
tion  of  the  literatures  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  for  example,  required  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  gifted  and  sensitive  people, 
commingling  with  and  significantly 
affected  by  the  cultures  and  the  affairs 
of  their  time.  And  the  time  had  to  be 
a  time  of  thought  and  stir;  and  the 
people  had  to  be  ripe  for  the  time.  They 
had  to  have  a  versatile  and  expressive 
language  capable  of  poetic  utterance; 
they  had  to  labor  and  suffer  and  fear; 
and  yet  they  had  to  have  an  abiding, 
unsophisticated  belief  so  that  they  could 
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joy  in  and  affirm  the  beauties  of  nature, 
their  own  humanity,  and  the  omnipo¬ 
tent  love  of  God.  The  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  are  a  product  and  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  experience  of  a  whole 
gifted  race  likewise  situated  as  to  time 
and  place  and  likewise  ready  in  lan¬ 
guage,  energy,  imagination,  and  belief. 

Any  list  of  the  great  books  will  begin 
with  The  Bible  and  will  include  the 
other  religio-folk  literatures,  called 
epics,  that  gather,  distill,  and  preserve 
in  beautiful  and  passionate  utterance 
the  experiences  of  sensitive  and  gifted 
races.  The  literary  epics  differ  only  in 
that  they  have  single  authorship.  The 
theme  and  the  manner  are  the  same. 
Invariably  listed  are:  The  Bible,  The 
Iliad,  The  Odyssey,  The  Nibelun gen- 
lied,  The  Mahabharata,  The  Song  of 
Roland,  The  Aeneid,  The  Divine 
Comedy  and  Paradise  Lost,  Others  of 
importance  are  The  Beowulf,  The  Cid, 
The  Kalevala,  The  Luciad,  and  Jerusal¬ 
em  Delivered.  Truly  to  know  the 
peoples  who  created  these  deathless 
works,  to  understand  his  own  heritage, 
and  to  speak  the  language  of  civilized 
man,  one  must  have  read  and  must  re¬ 
read  these  books.  Moreover,  he  will 
delight  in  doing  so.  They  are  not 
difficult  and  tedious;  on  the  contrary 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  directly  and 
simply  told  and  they  are  thrillingly  inter¬ 
esting. 

One  critic  has  said  that  man’s  great¬ 
est,  most  abiding  achievement  on  this 
earth  is  tragic  drama  in  blank  verse. 
The  pyramids  have  been  sacked  and  are 
crumbling,  the  Chinese  wall  has  been 
breached,  political  and  economic  dynas¬ 
ties  are  as  shifting  as  the  sands;  but  the 
dramas  of  Aeschylus  will  endure  and 


remain  undiminished  as  long  as  man¬ 
kind  keeps  the  mind  and  soul  to  cherish 
them.  Aristotle  thought  that  the  epic 
and  drama  were  the  highest  forms  of 
art.  In  scope  and  high  seriousness,  he 
gave  first  place  to  the  epic;  in  intensity 
and  form  he  gave  it  to  the  drama.  By 
its  very  devices  of  setting  and  costume; 
of  pantomime,  and  dance;  of  lyric 
spe^  and  song;  of  opposing  character 
to  character  in  tragic  conflict,  the  drama 
is  the  most  versatile  and  realistic  of  the 
literary  forms.  Aristotle  says  of  tragedy 
that  it  is  a  representation  of  life,  an 
imitation  of  an  action  that  is  serious 
and  complete  and  of  a  certain  magni¬ 
tude,  and  that  through  its  action  and  its 
language  it  creates  in  the  beholder  the 
soul  purging,  soul  strengthening  emo¬ 
tions  of  pity  and  fear. 

Relatively  speaking,  there  have  been 
only  three  great  periods  of  drama 
writing:  the  Classical,  the  Renaissance, 
and  the  Modern.  Actually  the  Greeks 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides 
and  the  British  Shakespeare  stand  alone. 
Of  course  there  are  many  more  whose 
works  will  be  musts  on  anyone’s  list. 
A  few  that  come  to  mind  are  Aris¬ 
tophanes;  Seneca  and  Plautus;  Moliere 
and  Corneille;  Marlowe  and  Johnson; 
Goethe  and  Sudermann;  Ibsen  and 
Strindberg;  D’Annunzio  and  Pirandello; 
Chekhov  and  Gorki;  Shaw,  Galsworthy, 
Yeats,  and  O’Casey;  Wilder  and 
O’Neill. 

The  novel  is  a  relative  newcomer, 
though  it  has  its  roots  in  very  ancient 
forms.  Today  it  is  the  most  seriously 
practiced  of  the  literaturoof  wide  scope. 
It  has  developed  a  tremendous  versatil¬ 
ity  as  to  theme,  temper,  length  and 
form.  It  may  be  historical,  political. 
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psychological;  romantic,  realistic,  alle¬ 
gorical;  of  epic  length  and  scope,  treat¬ 
ing  of  a  whole  race  or  culture,  or  of 
drama  length  and  structure  treating 
(ostensibly)  one  day’s  experience  of  an 
ordinary  Irish  citizen  or  even  the  strug¬ 
gle  between  an  old  man  and  a  giant  hsh. 
It  can  be  as  carefully  structured  as  a 
classical  play;  it  can  be  made  up  of 
loosely  strung  episodes;  or  it  can  trace 
the  tightly  related  but  seemingly  form¬ 
less  meanderings  of  the  subconscious 
mind. 

One  scarcely  knows  how  to  choose. 
Perhaps  one  needs  first  to  check  the  list 
of  "common  denominators"  which  he 
knows  he  should  have  read  long  ago 
but  for  which  he  somehow  has  never 
found  the  time  or  occasion.  These 
are  great  books,  great  in  their  common 
humanity  and  universal  appeal.  They 
must  not  be  missed.  Perhaps  to  suggest 
a  few  will  suffice.  There  are  Pride  and 
Prejudice,  Ivanhoe,  David  Copperjield, 
Silas  Marner,  Vanity  Fair,  Jane  Eyre, 
The  Vicar  of  Wakepeld,  Tess  of  the 
D’Urbervilles,  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth;  and  there  are  Huckleberry 
Finn,  The  Deer  Slayer,  Tom  Sawyer, 
The  Scarlet  Letter;  Les  Miserables,  The 
Three  Musketeers.  These  are  but  a  few. 
One  will  have  read  most  of  them.  Fin¬ 
ally  one  will  go  on  to  the  less  familiar. 
A  pattern  seems  to  have  been  estab¬ 
lished,  in  selecting  great  novels,  to 
limit  the  number  to  twenty-five.  There 
follow  something  more  than  twenty-five 
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titles,  excluding  the  fifteen  just  read: 
Eugenie  Grandet,  Pere  Goriot,  Wuther- 
ing  Heights,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Lord 
Jim,  The  Brothers  Karamazov,  Crime 
and  Punishment,  Adam  Bede,  Tom 
Jones,  Madame  Bovary,  The  Forsyte 
Saga,  Growth  of  the  Soil,  Return  of 
the  Native,  Don  Quixote,  Wilhelm 
Meis tee’s  Apprenticeship,  Ulysses, 
Joseph  in  Egypt,  The  Magic  Mountain, 
Moby  Dick,  Within  a  Budding  Grove, 
All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front,  The 
Red  and  the  Black,  Tristram  Shandy, 
Anna  Karenina,  War  and  Peace,  Fath¬ 
ers  and  Sons,  Kristin  Lavransdatter. 
These  by  no  means  make  up  a  definitive 
list. 

The  short  stories  are  not  included 
in  this  list.  Certainly  the  serious  reader 
will  not  wish  to  exclude  them;  for  in 
brief  space  and  time  they  can  provide  a 
wonderful  reward.  Likewise  with  lyric 
poetry,  without  which  no  reading  plan 
would  be  complete.  But  the  title  of  this 
paper  is  "Why  Read  Great  Books?’’ 
and  some  kind  of  limit  must  be  set.  Of 
course  no  reader  will  want  to  miss  Plato 
and  Aristotle;  Herodotus  and  Tacitus; 
Lucretius  and  Marcus  Aurelius;  Horace 
and  Chaucer  and  Spenser  and  Whitman. 
He  will  want  to  add  them  to  the  other 
immortals  whose  works  will  all  give 
him  a  lifetime  delight  and  link  him  to 
every  like-minded  soul  —  living  and 
dead  and  yet  to  be  born.  All  of  the 
best  books  can  be  his  to  command.  Why 
should  he  be  satisfied  with  less? 
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Recently  I  saw  a  cartoon  picturing  a 
mother  and  father  disconsolately  ob¬ 
serving  their  fourteen  or  fifteen  year- 
old  son  who  is  slouching  within  his 
room  in  a  kind  of  funk,  paying  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  books  and  homework  spread 
out  on  his  desk.  "Poor  kid,”  the  father 
is  saying  to  the  mother,  "too  old  for  the 
Little  League,  too  young  for  the  Beat 
Generation.”  I,  however,  am  capitaliz¬ 
ing  on  my  similar  lack  of  identity  and 
presuming  to  talk  to  you  about  two 
generations  which  bracket  the  years  of 
my  young  manhood.  "Lucky  me,”  I 
am  saying,  "too  young  for  the  Lost  Gen¬ 
eration,  too  old  for  the  Beat  Genera¬ 
tion”  —  consequently  I  can  talk  about 
each  with  detachment,  with  objectivity, 
with  insight. 

Well,  about  two  weeks  ago  a  col¬ 
league,  in  a  kind  of  accusing  way,  made 
strikingly  clear  to  me  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  I  was  at  a  party  the  night  after 
I  had  appeared  on  a  radio  program  dis¬ 
cussing  the  attitudes  and  the  writings  of 
England’s  so-called  "Angry  Young 
Men.”  "Look,"  he  said,  "what  is  this 
interest  of  yours  in  these  young,  hardly 
established  new  writers?  Doesn’t  your 
serious  attention  to  them  suggest  as 
much  a  kind  of  commitment  to  their 
position  as  it  does  a  curiosity  about 
them?  Doesn’t  it  reveal  your  own  sig¬ 
nificant  anger?”  —  or  he  might  have 
said,  "your  own  beatness?”  It  was  a 


hard  question  to  answer.  I  was  not  so 
glib  about  myself  as  I  had  been  about 
the  young  Englishmen  over  the  medium 
of  radio  on  which  I  was  talking,  theo¬ 
retically,  to  thousands  of  strangers.  The 
"beat”  young  writers  who  are  attracting 
so  much  attention  on  this  side  of  the 
world,  indeed  on  this  coast  of  this  side, 
and  the  "angry”  young  writers  who  are 
attracting  so  much  attention  in  England 
obviously  interest  me  deeply  or  I  should 
not  have  come  across  the  country  to  have 
my  say  on  them. 

I  was  in  college  in  the  1930’s  when 
thinking  young  men  and  women  were 
forced  to  be  concerned  with  social  prob¬ 
lems,  not  only  by  their  aware  professors 
but  also  by  the  very  conditions  around 
them,  with  groups  who  were  trying  to  do 
something  about  solving  these  problems 
—  or  so  many  groups  claimed.  We 
were  still  reading  the  so-called  "lost” 
writers  of  the  ’20’s,  berating  Fitzgerald 
for  his  persistence  in  lemaining  lost,  and 
noticing  with  enthusiasm  the  movement 
of  Hemingway  from  the  hopelessness 
of  The  Sun  Also  Rises  and  A  Farewell 
to  Arms  to  the  social  consciousness  of 
To  Have  and  Have  Not  and  a  bit  later 
For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls.  In  the  mid¬ 
forties,  when  I  was  still  in  the  Army,  I 
wrote  a  short  story  in  which  the  main 
character  clearly  revealed  an  emotional 
commitment  to  the  ’twenties  but  an  in¬ 
tellectual  and  consciously  moral  suspi- 
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cion  of  that  decade.  I  should  like  to  read 
you  a  paragraph  from  this  ("Art 
Nook,”  Accent,  1949) : 

The  first  picture  Ben  hung  was  an 
oil  of  a  woman  playing  the  piano.  The 
woman  was  big,  not  fat  but  bigboned, 
and  she  had  short  bobbed  hair  and  a 
long  neck.  The  hair  and  the  red  sweater 
which  looked  like  a  sweat  shirt  and  the 
tight  grey  skirt  up  to  her  knees  made 
him  imagine  beating  out  ragtime  in 
some  Greenwich  Village  joint  back  in 
the  twenties.  In  the  twenties  Ben  was  a 
kid  not  yet  in  his  teens  but  he  had  come 
to  know  and  to  love  that  sad  and  tender 
decade  as  if  it  belonged  to  him  alone. 
Always  Ben  pretended  to  use  the  post¬ 
war  years  as  a  text  from  which  to  draw 
morals,  like  the  medieval  monks  who 
appended  religious  advice  to  the  fab¬ 
liaux.  Once  when  he  was  in  the  Army 
hospital  he  had  written  to  his  wife: 

"I  have  just  finished  reading  Fitzgerald’s 
Tender  Is  the  Night.  It  is  not  a  book 
to  read  at  times  like  this:  the  frustra¬ 
tions,  the  uncertainties,  the  lack  of 
direction,  the  thin  line  between  sanity 
and  insanity  in  the  motivation  of  his 
characters,  the  decay  of  an  entire  cul¬ 
ture,  they  all  depress  me.  We  should 
learn  from  this  book  what  not  to  let 
ourselves  become  —  I  do  not  mean  to 
sound  like  a  preacher,  but  I  know  how 
easy  it  is  for  us  to  give  in  to  rotting,  not 
so  romantically  and  expensively  as  Fitz¬ 
gerald’s  characters,  but  nevertheless  rot¬ 
ting.” 

My  point,  I  suppose,  is  that  even  a 
character  in  a  little  piece  of  fiction  that 
I  wrote  can  be  obviously  drawn  to  the 
very  attitude  of  which  he  is  objectively 
critical.  Such  divergent  writers  as 
Thomas  Wolfe  and  Thomas  Mann  have 
contended  that  all  serious  work  of  liter¬ 
ary  creation  is  of  necessity  autobio¬ 
graphical.  I  humbly  express  my  doubts 


as  to  whether  the  critic  is  a  creator,  but 
at  least  he  may  have  in  common  with 
the  artist  the  revelation  of  his  commit¬ 
ments  albeit  under  the  guise  of  objec¬ 
tivity.  That  admitted,  I  feel  freer  to 
make  a  number  of  high-sounding  pro¬ 
nouncements  about  writers  who,  yes, 
interest  me  deeply,  and  to  be  as  aca¬ 
demic  about  it  all  as  I  wish. 

I  shall  start  to  be  academic  at  once. 

One  of  my  strong  interests  has  been 
the  Renaissance,  and  from  that  period 
especially  Elizabethan  fiction.  A  volume 
which  I  edited  includes  a  famous  story 
by  Thomas  Nashe,  Jack  Wilton:  The 
Unfortunate  Traveller,  published  first 
in  1594.  The  center  of  the  usual  picar¬ 
esque  story  is  the  picaro  or  rogue,  a 
fellow  of  low  birth,  often  of  uncertain 
origins,  or  at  least  in  temporary  low 
position:  his  lack  of  status  in  the  society 
allows  him  the  advantage  of  having 
nothing  to  lose  and  therefore  consider¬ 
able  freedom  of  insight  and  comment. 
Armed  then  with  this  freedom  from 
vested  interests,  he  is  exposed  to  the 
world  and  soon  taught  that  professed 
morals  and  actual  behavior  have  little 
to  do  with  each  other;  then,  with  this 
additional  weapon  of  knowledge  gained 
from  experience,  he  proceeds  on  adven¬ 
tures  of  his  own.  The  picaresque  form 
has  tremendous  advantage  as  a  vehicle 
of  social  comment  because  the  picaro 
in  his  movements  usually  covers  con¬ 
siderable  territory;  indeed,  the  form 
allows  a  look  at  society  on  every  level. 
Nashe  gives  Jack  Wilton,  his  narrator 
and  protagonist,  the  field  of  all  Europe 
and  at  least  two  decades  from  which  to 
choose  his  geography  and  his  history. 
Nashe  has  little  respect  for  dates,  and 
unhesitatingly  puts  historical  events  in 
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the  wrong  order;  he  is  quite  willing  to 
describe  places  he  has  not  seen,  but  his 
mingling  of  fact  and  fiction  gives  his 
story  an  air  of  reality  enhanced  by  the 
breezy,  slangy  first-person  narration  of 
the  protagonist.  Nashe  has  Jack  Wilton 
race  through  Europe,  needling  with  the 
disrespect  of  his  amoral  behavior  and 
the  disrespect  of  his  low-level,  colorful, 
current  language  everything  that  the 
conventional  person  was  conditioned  to 
respect:  the  patriotic  rationalizations  of 
war,  heroism  in  warfare,  the  chivalric 
code  (the  ideal  relationship  between 
men),  the  code  of  courtly  love  (the 
ideal  relationship  between  women),  the 
corruption  of  the  high  church,  the  self- 
pious  hypocrisy  of  the  low  church  sects, 
the  failure  of  the  universities  (too  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  finicky  disputation  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  essentials  of  life),  the 
decadence  of  the  old  rich,  and  the  pom¬ 
posity  of  the  new  rich.  Nothing  is 
sacred  to  the  scathing  tongue  and  the 
outrageous  behavior  of  Jack  Wilton 
except  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  phys¬ 
ical  desires  and  needs.  Any  means  to 
achieve  them,  disguise,  thievery,  in¬ 
trigue,  are  justifiable. 

Nashe’s  story  sounds  full,  it  sounds 
lively,  and  it  is  —  but  the  contemporary 
reader  has  several  difficulties  with  it. 
It  is  written  in  a  language  so  much  of  its 
own  time  that  my  edition  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  pages  demands  three  hundred 
notes  alone  clarifying  the  slang 
and  the  spoken  idiom  of  the  Ren¬ 
aissance.  In  addition,  it  is  plotless 
if  we  define  plot  as  a  series  of  necessary 
events,  that  is,  each  event  growing  out 
of  what  precedes  and  leading  inevitably 
to  what  follows.  Nashe’s  contribution 
as  an  early  writer  of  the  prose  tale  in 


English  is  considerable,  but  still  he  is  an 
early  writer  and  the  art  of  story-telling 
has  progressed  impressively.  It  is  not 
enough  to  the  modern  reader  for  the 
narrator  and/or  central  character  to  be 
a  vehicle  of  comment  —  he  must  grow, 
he  must  develop,  he  must  gain  insight 
from  the  very  episodes  in  which  he  is 
involved  and  on  which  he  comments. 
His  external  journey  through  space  and 
time  becomes  in  effect  a  symbol  for  his 
internal  journey  of  learning  whereby  he 
learns  about  the  inner  self  through 
learning  about  what  is  outside  of  the 
self. 

In  the  same  sense  Mr.  Jack  Kerouac, 
the  noisiest  spokesman  and  the  most 
prolific  author  for  the  "beat”  genera¬ 
tion,  is  an  early  and  undeveloped  story¬ 
teller.  What  scholars  excuse  in  Nashe 
because  he  has  no  tradition  of  story¬ 
telling  behind  him,  no  predecessors  for 
unity  in  the  prose  tale,  for  an  undeviat¬ 
ing  development  of  character,  for  a  use 
of  detail  so  economic  that  nothing  is 
irrelevant  to  the  central  line  of  develop¬ 
ment,  critics  do  not  excuse  in  Mr.  Ker¬ 
ouac,  writing  three  or  four  centuries 
after  the  novel  in  English  had  its  be¬ 
ginnings.  On  the  Road,  Mr.  Kerouac’s 
now  famous  novel,  which  he  himself 
proclaims  as  a  veritable  Bible  for  the 
beat  generation,  is  firmly  within  the 
tradition  of  the  first  picaresque  novel 
with,  to  be  sure,  many  striking  differ¬ 
ences  as  there  are  striking  likenesses. 

The  beat  protagonist  is  a  picaro,  a 
rogue,  in  the  surest  literal  and  figurative 
sense  of  the  word:  he  is  a  "hipster,” 
one  who  is  in  the  know,  "a  cool  cat,” 
beyond  being  "bugged”,  "shucked”  by 
the  "squares”  (the  conformists,  the 
organization  men,  the  solid  citizens. 
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anyone  who  doesn’t  "swing”  or  isn’t 
"with  it”),  "digging”  what  "kicks” 
come  his  way  —  for  what  else  is  there  ? 

—  such  as  "chicks,”  "horse,”  "pot,” 
ready  to  "swing”  till  he  feels  "sent”  till 
he  can  and  must  "go,  go,  go.”  The 
metaphorical  go  is  actually  the  literal 
movement  of  Kerouac’s  novel  back  and 
forth,  back  and  forth  across  the  country 

—  go,  go,  go  but  where,  where,  where? 

—  a  question  that  can  be  asked  morally 
with  respect  to  the  novel’s  theme  and 
artistically  with  respect  to  its  structure. 
Kerouac’s  picaresque  protagonists, 
like  Nashe’s,  have  nowhere  to  go:  they 
cross  country  more  than  once,  returning 
as  in  traditional  story-telling  back  to 
the  scene  at  which  they  began,  and  too 
like  Nashe’s  without  any  internal  move¬ 
ment  of  character  that  gives  the  reader 
a  sense  of  psychological  closure.  Para¬ 
doxically,  the  very  quality  of  the  novel 
that  in  its  lack  of  direction  conveys  no 
sense  of  closure  to  the  reader  is  a  part 
of  its  vigor  as  too  —  like  in  the  case  of 
Nashe  —  the  contemporareity  of  its 
language  is  its  vigorous  force  and  its 
ultimate  weakness  that  may  make  it 
almost  incomprehensible  in  a  not  too 
distant  future  —  without  benefit  of 
notes,  that  is. 

So  much  for  my  academic  responsi¬ 
bilities:  we  have  tied  Mr.  Kerouac  to  a 
tradition  and  we  have  applied  an  aesthe¬ 
tic  criterion  to  the  shape  of  his  book. 
Our  judgment  has  been  that  the  stage 
of  the  tradition  to  which  he  has  reverted 
is  an  early,  undeveloped  one  and  that 
the  shape  of  the  work  is  imperfect. 

Still,  Mr.  Kerouac  and  his  contempor¬ 
aries  cannot  be  neglected.  They  are 
making  themselves  heard  —  by  me  and 
by  others  —  not  as  rowdy  curiosities 


but  as  voices  that  are  taking  shape  and 
making  more  sense  than  we  like  to 
admit.  (I  must  add  that  Mr.  Kerouac 
seems  to  me  to  be  improving  as  a  writer 
—  whether  one  wants  to  or  not,  if  he 
writes,  he  begins  to  write  better:  The 
Subterraneans,  for  example,  if  less  im¬ 
portant,  is  more  skillful  by  far  than 
On  the  Road,  and  The  Dharma  Bums, 
if  less  vigorous,  is  more  controlled). 
What  kind  of  sense  are  the  "beat”  writ¬ 
ers  making.^  Whatever  their  style  of 
hipsterism — cool  ("the  bearded  laconic 
sage,  or  schlerm,  before  a  hardly 
touched  beer  in  a  beatnik  dive,  whose 
girls  say  nothing  and  wear  black”)  or 
hot  ("the  crazy  talkative  shining  eyed 
often  innocent  and  openhearted  nut 
who  runs  from  bar  to  bar,  pad  to  pad 
looking  for  everybody,  shouting,  rest¬ 
less,  lushy,  to  'make  it’  with  the  subter¬ 
ranean  beatniks  who  ignore  him”),* 
the  gestures  are  rebellious  against  — 
and  their  writing  explicitly  or  implicitly 
makes  enemies  of  —  (a)  the  bomb,  (b) 
Madison  Avenue,  (c)  religion  cold  in 
its  taken- for-granted  ritual  or  hot  in  its 
easy  evangelicalism,  (d)  the  ivy-covered 
(ivy- league)  ivory  tower.  Who  can  dis¬ 
agree,  even  if  we  are  a  part  of  the 
enemy  ourselves  (Our  gambit  is  often 
cynically  to  kid  ourselves  while  we  con¬ 
tinue  our  compromises  —  well,  hardly 
compromises,  our  collaboration  or  out- 
and-out  enjoyment  of  defeat) . 

But,  you  say,  if  their  objections  to  the 
brutality  of  war,  the  unscrupulousness 
of  business,  the  hypocrisy  of  religion, 
the  falseness  of  learning  are  so  strong, 

♦These  definitions  are  Mr.  Kerouac’s  —  from 
"The  Origins  of  the  Beat  Generation,"  Playboy, 
June,  1959. 
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what  are  they  doing  about  it?  Unlike 
the  writers  of  the  ’thirties  who  had  — 
indeed  as  all  serious  wirters  do  —  the 
same  enemies,  the  beat  writers  suspect 
group  action  for  social  ends  as  much  as 
they  do  the  system  which  needs  atten¬ 
tion.  Turn-the-other-cheek,  the  individ¬ 
ual  vow-of-poverty,  the  Love  of  Man- 
for-Man  (man-for-man,  man-for-wom- 
an,  woman-for- woman)  are  highly  re¬ 
spectable  solutions  on  paper  in  the 
Western  world  with  its  Judaeo-Chris- 
tian  icing,  but  highly  individualistic 
ones.  In  a  peculiar  sense  the  beat  group 
sees  itself  as  monks  denying  the  world: 
the  vow  of  poverty,  the  vow  of  chastity 
(sex  is  holy!),  the  vow  of  obedience 
(to  the  cult,  even  in  the  religious  garb 
worn,  a  garb  highly  reminiscent  of  the 
Master:  beard  and  sandals).  The  in¬ 
efficacy  of  the  modern  disciple  is  em¬ 
phasized  in  his  need  for  such  artificial 
aids  as  marijuana  and  heroin  to  help 
him  achieve  his  mystical  kick.  The  sort 
of  dirty-pastoral  escape  into  the  run¬ 
down  slums  of  mock-Venice-by-the-sea 
is  too  close  in  time  for  romanticization 
into  a  poor  and  holy  babble,  though  this 
is  precisely  how  the  groups  see  them¬ 
selves.  Beat  has  moved  from  beaten 
(the  pathos  of  man  undone  by  a  world 
he  never  made),  to  downbeat  (free  of 
the  rat-race  by  choice),  to  beatijic  (cap¬ 
able  of  transcending  the  illusions  of  the 
world  which  caused  them  to  suffer). 

In  this  connection  I  was  interested  in 
a  very  recent  U.  P,  news  item  which  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  reading  to  you: 

PSYCHIATRIST  SAYS 
SCHWEITZER’S  BEAT 
PONTIAC,  ILL.  (UPI)  —  A  woman 
psychiatrist  says  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer, 
the  famed  humanitarian  and  philoso¬ 


pher,  might  well  be  called  "king  of  the 
beatniks.”  Dr.  G.  H.  Turner-Hood, 
head  of  the  psychiatry  department  at  the 
Keeley  Institute  for  alcoholics  at 
Dwight,  Ill.,  told  Pontiac  Rotarians  re¬ 
cently  that  beatniks  are  "superior  people 
afflicted  with  too  much  insight  into  the 
psychodrama  of  real  life.” 

Dr.  Turner-Hood  said  the  beat  gen¬ 
eration  is  "protesting  against  a  super¬ 
fluity  of  tongue-in-cheek  conformity” 
just  as  Schweitzer  has  entreated  modern 
man  to  liberate  himself  from  the  domin¬ 
ation  of  mass  institutions  and  mass 
ideas.  "The  beatniks  represent  a  mass 
retreat  from  and  a  protest  against  all 
areas  where  things  have  become  over¬ 
whelming,”  she  said.  "They  have  no 
comfortable  place  to  retreat  to.  They 
can’t  all  go  to  Africa.” 

She  said  Schweitzer,  who  left  Europe 
in  the  mid-’20’s  and  went  to  Equatorial 
Africa,  "could,  in  a  very  special  sense, 
be  called  King  of  the  Beatniks.” 

(Notice  the  very  impact  of  the  beat 
pattern:  a  psychologist  borrows  a  term, 
recognizes  a  pattern  of  behavior,  and 
applies  the  word  and  the  pattern  to  one 
of  the  great  names  of  our  times!) 

Schweitzer’s  withdrawal  from  socie¬ 
ty,  as  Dr.  Turner-Hood  calls  it,  brings 
to  mind  immediately  expatriation  as 
the  most  significant  gesture  of  the 
writers,  musicians,  painters  in  the  ’20’s 
who  were  objecting  similarly  to  mili¬ 
tarism,  materialism,  Puritanism,  the 
failure  of  faith,  and  the  failure  of 
learning.  These  form  the  group  of 
whom  Gertrude  Stein  said  to  Heming¬ 
way:  "You  are  the  lost  generation,” 
and  of  whom  T.  S.  Eliot  said  in  a  now- 
famous  poem: 

Remember  us  —  if  at  all  —  not  as  lost 
Violent  souls,  but  only 
As  the  hollow  men 
'The  stuffed  men. 
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The  difference  in  designation  is  sig¬ 
nificant.  Lost  has  several  implications: 
it  suggests  having  had  a  home  from 
which  one  has  been  ousted  and/or  a 
conscious  seeking  or  quest  for  a  home. 
Hemingway  has  Catherine  Barkley,  his 
heroine  in  A  Farewell  to  Arms,  say  near 
the  beginning  of  the  novel  that  she 
was  brought  up  to  think  that  everything 
had  an  explanation,  and  Frederick 
Henry,  his  hero,  say  near  the  end: 
"They  threw  you  in  and  told  you  the 
rules  and  the  first  time  they  caught  you 
off  base  they  killed  you.”  Eliot  would 
make  us  believe  in  "The  Hollow  Men” 
that  his  generation  was  born  without 
the  capacity  for  commitment  to  expla¬ 
nations  and  rules,  that  it  was  incapa¬ 
ble  of  shock  at  the  disintegration  of  a 
world  in  which  it  was  taught  to  be¬ 
lieve,  but  his  great  work  of  1922,  The 
Waste  Land,  has  a  striking  sense  of 
values  once  held,  now  lost,  and  recur¬ 
rently  quested  (for  decades  critics 
called  The  Waste  Land  the  Bible  of 
Despair,  but  now  they  are  saying  that 
within  it  are  the  directions  that  led  in¬ 
evitably  to  Eliot’s  great  religious  poetry 
of  more  recent  years).  The  fine  novels 
of  the  lost  generation,  Hemingway’s 
The  Sun  Also  Rises  and  Fitzgerald’s 
The  Great  Gat  shy,  are  strikingly  pat¬ 
terned  after  Eliot’s  The  Waste  Land  in 
structure,  in  method,  and  in  theme.  We 
do  not  have  to  talk  about  flappers,  boys 
in  raccoon  coats,  bath-tub  gin,  Green¬ 
wich  Village,  the  Left  Bank,  and  all 
the  rest.  Since  World  War  II  we  have 
taken  them  to  heart:  the  revival  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  works  of  F.  Scott  Fitzger¬ 
ald,  and  indeed  in  his  life,  was  a  strong 
announcement  of  our  disbelief  in  the 
proletarian  novel  of  the  ’thirties  and  in 


the  probable  success  of  social  move¬ 
ments. 

But  I  should  like  to  make  one  or 
two  points  about  the  so-called  lost 
writers  in  contrast  to  the  beat  ones, 
whatever  superficial  likeness  they  may 
reveal.  Hemingway,  Fitzgerald,  the 
young  Dos  Passos;  Eliot,  Cummings, 
Dorothy  Parker;  Malcolm  Cowley,  Ed¬ 
mund  Wilson  —  these  writers  were 
from  the  beginning  controlled,  master¬ 
ful,  artistically  clean  writers.  The  high 
irony  in  their  mode  of  approach  was 
often  achieved  by  the  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  the  emotions  of  aloneness,  of 
lostness,  of  disassociation,  of  personal 
and  social  chaos  and  the  exquisite  order 
of  their  art.  In  contrast  to  On  the  Road 
and  its  artistically  chaotic  journey,  the 
drunken,  promiscuous  journeys  of 
the  seekers  for  fertility  in  The  Sun  Also 
Rises  and  of  the  seekers  after  the  Amer¬ 
ican  dream  in  The  Great  Gat  shy  are 
remarkably  structured  ones.  Recently  I 
was  telling  a  student  with  regard  to  a 
dull  story  he  had  written  about  some 
dull  people  that  the  test  of  a  writer’s 
skill  might  be  to  convey  monotony 
without  being  monotonous  —  or  shall 
we  say,  to  convey  lostness  in  writing 
that  isn’t  loose,  which  Hemingway  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  doing  —  or  beatness  in  writing 
that  isn’t  beat,  which  Kerouac  doesn’t 
always  succeed  in  doing. 

Just  one  other  point  here:  the  beat 
writers,  so  ecstatic  about  Love  and 
Humanity,  though  they  may  act  on 
these  principles  only  in  their  own 
cliques,  have  in  common  with  Schweit¬ 
zer  the  vow-of-poverty,  but  it  is  hardly 
poverty  with  effective  service.  The  lost 
writers  found  service  inefficacious  and 
poverty  just  as  repulsive.  "Let  me  tell 
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you  about  the  very  rich.  They  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  you  and  me,”  Fitzgerald 
began  a  story  in  which  he  proceeded  to 
describe  the  pathos  of  a  rich  boy  but 
revealed  his  own  obvious  fascination 
with  wealth  and  the  ways  of  the 
wealthy.  "Yes,”  Hemingway  had  a 
character  cynically  reply,  "the  rich  are 
very  different  from  you  and  me;  they 
have  more  money,”  and  he  proceeded 
to  describe  among  other  things  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  an  author  by  wealth,  one 
who  incidentally  had  gone  futilely  to 
Africa  to  cure  himself  of  the  sickness 
of  the  world,  revealing  too  his  fascina¬ 
tion  of  the  abomination.  The  lost  ones, 
the  1920’s  expatriates,  are  critical  of 
the  material  values  too,  but  their  at¬ 
tention  was  often  to  a  delineation,  seri¬ 
ous  or  satiric,  of  what  they  were  criticiz¬ 
ing  —  the  beat  group  is  almost  totally 
proud  and  self-pious  in  its  constant  de¬ 
scription  of  itself  as  the  pure  ones  free 
of  the  material  corruj>tion  it  attacks. 
It  spends  much  time  describing  itself 
the  "holy  barbarians,”  "the  Dharma 
bums,”  not  itself  the  beat  ones  as  the 
conventional  person  thinks  of  beat.  Its 
writing  is  highly  emotional,  self-cen¬ 
tered,  subjectively  hot,  not  cool  (under¬ 
stated,  economic,  ordered)  as  Heming¬ 
way  masterfully  played  it. 

I  wonder  if  I  could  clarify  this 
difference  in  two  cartoons  which  I  shall 
borrow  for  my  purpose.  One,  by  Mary 
Petty,  pictures  a  man  and  a  woman  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  Victorian  love-seat  in  a  richly 
furnished  room.  The  woman  is  slender, 
fashionably  emaciated  in  the  Vogue- 
model  tradition,  swan-necked,  grace¬ 
fully  flowing  in  a  formal  gown.  The 
man,  similarly  delicate  in  his  features 
and  build,  is  dressed  in  the  tight-fitting 


jacket,  jodhpurs,  and  leather  riding 
boots  of  an  army  cavalry  officer.  Hold- 
in  has  beloved’s  hand,  he  is  saying  to 
her:  "Promise  you’ll  wait  for  me.  I 
want  something  real  to  come  back  to.” 
Now  for  my  beat  cartoon,  one  by  beat- 
satirist  William  F.  Brown:  A  man, 
hair  uncombed,  in  striped  shirt,  jeans, 
and  sandals,  and  a  girl,  hair  long  and 
straight,  in  black  jersey,  toreador  pants, 
and  sandals,  are  entwined  uninhibitedly 
on  a  broken-down  couch  in  a  sparsely 
furnished  pad.  She  is  speaking:  "Do 
you  think  they’re  any  happier  on  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  Lazzlo.^”  Obviously,  my 
beat  cartoon  is  not  by  a  beatnik,  for 
beatniks  are  impressively  incapable  of 
laughing  at  themselves,  but  Brown’s 
point  is  mine:  that  the  beat  writers 
enjoy  picturing  themselves  as  admira¬ 
ble  foils  to  over-organized  and  mater¬ 
ialistic  society.  'The  lost-writers,  on  the 
other  hand,  delineated  the  very  things 
they  were  criticizing  and  admittedly 
were  susceptible  to:  riches,  decadence, 
the  indifference  of  man  to  man,  the 
sterility  of  the  society  at  home  or 
abroad. 

The  self-piety  and  the  self-pity  of 
the  beat  writers  is  caught  very  well  in 
another  cartoon,  also  by  Brown:  two 
beat-garbed  young  men  (beard,  jeans, 
sandals)  walking  together  pass  a  third 
one,  similarly  garbed,  walking  with 
head  bent,  shoulders  slouched,  hands 
pushed  into  pockets.  The  first  says  to 
the  second  about  the  third:  "What 
bugs  me  is  his  ’sicker-than-thou’  atti¬ 
tude.”  What  bugs  critics  as  well  is  the 
self-indulgence  of  the  self-centered 
content,  the  self-praising  tone,  and  the 
non-self-disciplined  structure  of  many 
of  the  beat  writers  of  prose  and  of 
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poetry. 

If  the  American  young-writers  whom 
we  call  beat  (Kerouac,  Holmes,  Gins¬ 
berg,  Corso,  etc.)  have  anything  in 
common  with  the  English  young-writers 
whom  we  call  angry,  it  is  perhaps  this 
attitude  of  self-pity,  and  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  way  self-piety  as  well.  An  auto¬ 
biographical  pattern,  in  common  in  one 
way  or  another  to  several  of  them,  the 
angry  young  writers  use  again  and 
again  in  the  central  action  and  the  en¬ 
veloping  action  of  their  plays  and 
stories.  A  young  man  of  working  class 
background  has  attained  a  college  edu¬ 
cation  under  the  equivalent  of  the 
American  G.I.  Bill.  Unlike  his  laboring 
forebears  who  generation  after  gener¬ 
ation  were  kept  in  the  same  economic 
and  social  position  by  the  rigid  stratifi¬ 
cation  of  England’s  derelict  feudal  so¬ 
ciety,  he  has  become  articulate,  literate, 
analytical,  astute.  But,  he  asks,  what 
good  is  the  new-found  freedom  of  the 
tongue  and  mind.^  The  remnant  of  the 
Edwardian  upper-class  society  still 
doesn’t  accept  us  even  if  they  are  of  a 
social  superstructure  for  which  the  eco¬ 
nomic  substructure  has  collapsed.  And 
the  new  welfare  state,  they  call  it  de- 
rogatorily,  is  a  reorganization  only  in 
words:  the  old  class  attitudes  remain, 
and  things  are  just  as  tight  economically 
as  ever.  The  writers  and  their  protago¬ 
nists  are  free  from  intimidation  by  and 
control  by  the  old,  but  they  find  in  the 
socialized  state  a  basic  suspicion  of  the 
individual  expression  which  they  have 
discovered.  A  familiar  dramatic  situa¬ 
tion  that  the  angry  writers  use  repeat¬ 
edly,  one  critic  calls  hypergamy,  mar¬ 
riage  above  one’s  social  and  economic 
class.  The  newly  articulate  young  man 


of  working-class  background  (and  how 
he  cries  openly  about  the  hardships  he’s 
been  through!)  marries  the  upper <lass 
girl  —  for  revenge.?  to  stick  pins  into 
her  as  the  scapegoat  for  her  entire 
group?  —  both  of  these  reasons  have 
been  given  in  dramas  —  and  then  re¬ 
sents  the  very  compromise  of  self  he 
has  the  illusion  of  having  made.  It  is 
as  if  he  has  seduced  her  and  then  at¬ 
tacks  her  for  seducing  him.  Why, 
though,  has  the  girl  married  him?  In 
Look  Back  in  Anger,  John  Osborne  has 
Alison,  the  wife  of  angry  Jimmy  Porter, 
explain  to  her  friend  Helena: 

I  met  him  at  a  party.  I  remember  it  so 
clearly.  I  was  almost  twenty-one.  The 
men  there  all  looked  as  though  they 
distrusted  him,  and  as  for  the  women, 
they  were  all  intent  on  showing  their 
contempt  for  this  rather  odd  creature, 
but  no  one  seemed  quite  sure  how  to  do 
it.  He’d  come  to  the  party  on  a  bicycle, 
he  told  me,  and  there  was  oil  all  over 
his  dinner  jacket.  It  had  been  such  a 
lovely  day,  and  he’d  been  in  the  sun. 
Ever^hing  about  him  seemed  to  spring 
off  his  head,  and  his  eyes  were  so  blue 
and  full  of  the  sun. 

It  is  almost  as  if  she  is  describing  some 
sun-god  come  to  rescue  her  from  a 
sterile,  overprotected  waste  land:  but 
what  a  modern  variety  of  sun-god — ar¬ 
riving  on  a  bicycle  with  oil  on  his  dinner 
jacket!  (Another  picaro,  to  be  sure!) 
Here  is  where  the  self-piety  comes  in:  in 
story  after  story,  play  after  play,  the 
protagonist,  whatever  havoc  he  may 
cause,  is  approached  by  his  creator  as 
vigorous,  virile,  forceful,  revitalizing 
if  he  could  only  find  room  for  stretch¬ 
ing  his  muscels  —  and  for  shouting  his 
words.  He  is  angry  and  frustrated,  ra¬ 
ther  than  beat  and  frustrated,  but  he  is 
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sure  somehow  of  his  own  superiority 
to  most  people  around  him.  Jimmy 
Porter’s  wife  Alison,  reminding  us  of 
the  epithet  "holy  barbarians”  which 
Lawrence  Lipton  in  his  book  of  that 
title  applies  to  the  beat  artists,  calls  her 
husband  a  "spiritual  barbarian”  who 
"threw  down  the  gauntlet"  at  her  and 
changed  her  "happy,  uncomplicated 
life”  —  or  Osborne  suggests,  her  sterile 
life  though  she  didn’t  recognize  its 
sterility. 

One  thinks  again  of  the  archetypal 
pattern  of  the  dead  land  which  the  life- 
giving  figure,  alien  to  the  setting,  re¬ 
juvenates  through  his  strength  and 
purity  and  sometimes  capacity  for  suf¬ 
fering.  In  Eliot’s  The  Waste  Land, 
modern  man  is  incapable  of  sexual 
vigor,  religious  faith,  or  strength  and 
commitment  of  any  kind;  he  cannot 
force  the  moment  to  its  crisis,  Eliot  once 
said  with  a  kind  of  sexual  nakedness. 
But  in  the  angry  literature,  however, 
the  pathos  is  not  so  much  in  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  character  as  in  the  lack  of  a 
setting  in  which  his  strength  might 
operate. 

There  aren’t  any  good,  brave  causes  left. 

If  the  big  bang  does  come,  and  we  all 
get  killed  off,  it  won’t  be  in  aid  of  the 
old-fashioned,  grand  design.  It’ll  just 
be  for  the  Brave  New-nothing-very- 
much-thank-you.  About  as  pointless 
and  inglorious  as  stepping  in  front  of  a 
bus. 

This  sounds  strongly  like  the  existen¬ 
tialist’s  discovery  of  his  freedom  from 
illusions  of  conformity,  propriety,  re¬ 
sponsibility,  only  to  ask:  free-for- 
what?  and  to  answer:  to-experience- 
the-agony-of-ifloneness. 

In  the  angry  literature,  we  are  far 


away  then  from  the  impotent  and  de¬ 
tached  hero  of  The  Sun  Also  Rises  and 
the  sterile  quester  of  The  Waste  Land. 
We  are  far  away  too  from  the  socially 
conscious  heroes  of  the  thirties:  no 
"good,  brave  causes  left.”  (Interest¬ 
ingly  enough,  the  new  young  English 
writers  of  the  'thirties,  when  I  was  in 
college,  were  primarily  poets:  W.  H. 
Auden,  Louis  McNeice,  Stephen  Spend¬ 
er,  C.  Day  Lewis,  all  from  well-to-do 
families,  all  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
educated,  crying  about  the  fact  that 
they  could  not  undo  their  upper-class 
background  and  identify  completely 
with  the  working  class,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  somewhat  apologetically  participat¬ 
ing  in  social  movements  —  precisely 
the  opposite  social  pattern  from  the 
angry  ones.)  From  lost-and-hollow,  to 
social  sacrifice,  to  existentialist  agony: 
to  make  it  entirely  English,  let’s  say 
from  Aldous  Huxley  (or  Eliot)  in  the 
’20’s,  to  Auden  in  the  ’30’s,  to  John 
Osborne  and  his  friends  now  —  John 
Wain,  John  Braine,  Colin  Wilson, 
Kingsley  Amis,  etc. 

(I  can’t  resist  putting  in  a  long  foot¬ 
note  to  the  effect  that  some  of  these 
writers  have  mentioned  liking  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  whose  true  Lady  Chatterly’s 
Lover  has  been  so  read  and  so  much 
discussed  recently:  think  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  game-keeper  who  rescues 
Lady  Chatterly  from  her  impotent 
upper-class  marriage.  Jimmy  Porter  in 
Look  Back  in  Anger  and  the  protago¬ 
nist  of  A  Room  at  the  Top  can  even 
shift  from  a  lower-class  dialect  to  edu¬ 
cated,  standard  English  at  will,  just 
as  Lawrence’s  game-keeper  can.  The 
ultimate  differences  are  strong:  the 
modern  protagonists  are  proud  of  their 
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virility  but  they  haven’t  quite  made  a 
mystique  of  it  —  almost  though:  "the 
spiritual  barbarians.”  Think  too  of  such 
a  dramatist  as  Tennessee  Williams,  so 
fond  of  potent  young  men  and  of  de¬ 
cadent  women  who  might  be  rejuve¬ 
nated,  and  of  his  disciple  William  Inge, 
who  in  Picnic  sends  a  kind  of  American 
sungod  —  almost  a  literal  picaro  — 
into  an  inhibited  middle-class  town.  A 
universal  pattern,  yes,  but  one  of  which 
contemporary  writers  are  very  much 
aware.) 

But  I  still  have  to  point  up  what 
seems  to  me  a  striking  and  important 
difference  between  the  beat  writers  and 
the  angry  writers.  The  angry  writers 
are  aware  of  their  new-found  education 
and  they  reflect  it  in  their  literature 
even  when  they  are  decrying  its  use¬ 
lessness.  They  write  impressively  well 
—  the  selection  of  their  words,  the 
clarity  of  their  sentences,  the  control 
of  their  structure.  Even  if  they  drama¬ 
tize  themselves  endlessly,  they  depict 
as  vividly  the  antagonists  of  their  auto¬ 
biographical  protagonists;  that  is,  they 
do  externalize  their  inner  tensions  — 
they  don’t  in  effect  stay  in  their  pads 
and  ride  their  own  kicks,  and  the 
achieved  communication  of  art  be 
damned. 

They  can  even  laugh  sharply  at  their 
friends  and  their  enemies  —  which 
many  of  the  beat  writers  with  their 
comparative  lack  of  selection,  with  their 
exhausting  playing-it-hot,  with  their 
unmodified  self-piety,  cannot.  One  of 
the  best  writers  of  the  angry  group  is 
Kingsley  Amis,  who  laughs  out  of  ex¬ 
istence  what  others  attack  angrily  or 
howl  about.  His  Lucky  Jim  is  one  of 
the  funniest,  and  most  cutting,  pieces 


of  modern  satire  that  I  know.  Success¬ 
ful  satire  is  a  mode  that  gives  an  illu¬ 
sion  of  objectivity  even  though  the 
writer  is  very  much  involved  in  what 
he  is  poking  fun  at.  The  follies  of  man 
are,  after  all,  the  writer’s  since  he  is 
a  man  too.  To  laugh  at  man  well  is 
to  laugh  at  one’s  self  as  well  —  and 
just  as  well. 

An  artist  and  art  teacher  once  told 
me  that  the  best  abstractionist  painters 
are  those  with  the  soundest  traditional 
training.  One  can  experiment  and 
depart  from  forms  most  effectively  only 
if  he  is  grounded  in  the  forms  from 
which  he  is  departing.  Part  of  the  very 
tone  of  experimental  art  is  its  ironic 
relationship  to  convention.  The  angry 
writers  with  their  eloquence  and  their 
control  have  this  in  common  with 
those  great  lost  and  hollow  ones  — 
they  impose  the  order  of  language  and 
of  structure  upon  the  disorder  of  ex¬ 
perience,  with  which  they  are  con¬ 
cerned.  I  suppose  I  am  saying  that  they 
are  better  artists  than  the  beat  ones,  or 
at  least  that  I  find  them  more  satisfy¬ 
ing  ones,  and  that  one  reason  is  their 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  conventions 
of  literary  art  even  though  they,  too, 
are  attacking  the  conventions. 

Still,  as  I  started  out  by  saying,  the 
concept  of  beatness  and  the  beat  art 
which  expresses  it  are  not  to  be  ignored, 
well-defined  or  not,  polished  or  not.  I 
should  hate  to  have  lived  through  my 
brief  moment  and  to  have  missed  the 
voices  who  may  be  speaking  for  it  at 
some  future  time.  One  cannot  be  sure, 
but  at  least  one  should  lend  an  ear 
when  the  sound  comes  through  in  spite 
of  the  many  immediate  noises  that  oc¬ 
cupy  us.  T.  S.  Eliot  once  listed  the  cri- 
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teria  of  art  as  sincerity,  skill,  and  sig-  to  say  that  when  he  was  in  college  at 
nificance.  Across  the  brief  span  of  two  Harvard,  the  exciting  poet  for  young 
or  three  decades,  the  lost  ones  like  the  students  was  Robert  Browning  —  and 
early  Hemingway  and  the  hollow  ones  that  the  conventional  critics  thought 
like  the  early  Eliot  seem  to  contain  all  Browning  obscure,  formless,  full  of 
of  these  attributes.  The  beat  voices,  I  crazy  ideas.  Mr.  Kerouac  warned  an 
feel,  are  sincere  —  and  skill  may  be  audience  at  Brandeis  University,  in  his 
developing.  The  angry  ones  seem  to  me  own  direct  way,  "Woe  unto  those  who 
both  sincere  and  skillful.  The  third  cri-  spit  on  the  Beat  Generation;  the  wind 
terion,  significance,  we  can  argue  will  blow  it  back.”  Some  of  you  who  are 
about  till  doomsday  —  and  it  may  take  students  may  be  saying  fifty  years  from 
until  then  to  be  sure  about  anyone’s  now  —  ’’When  I  was  in  college,  the 
true  import,  even  Hemingway’s  or  exciting  writer  for  young  people  was 
Eliot’s.  Jack  Kerouac”  —  to  ears  who  can’t 

A  professor  of  mine  in  graduate  believe  that  this  all  too  familiar  name 
school,  a  distinguished  Victorian  schol-  was  ever  so  provocative  as  all  that! 
ar  who  died  only  a  few  years  ago,  used 
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When  The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth  opened 
on  November  18,  1942,  in  New  York, 
the  critics  recognized  certain  facts 
about  it:  it  was  highly  symbolical  and 
allegorical;  it  took  place  at  once  in  the 
Pleistocene  Era  and  in  a  modern  com¬ 
muters’  suburb  in  New  Jersey;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Antrobus  were  Adam  and  Eve, 
also  Noah  and  Mrs.  Noah;  their  son, 
Henry,  was  also  Cain;  the  maid  Sabina, 
was  also  Lilith.  The  play  had  a  yea- 
saying  message  —  the  human  show 
must  go  on,  in  spite  of  ice,  flood,  war; 
man  must  and  will  endure;  the  human 
comedy  is  tragic,  or,  the  no  less  human 
tragedy  is  comic. 

But  it  was  not  until  two  working 
scholars,  Joseph  Campbell  and  Henry 
Morton  Robinson,  attended  the  play 
sometime  before  December  21,  —  to 
refresh  themselves  from  their  labors, 
we  can  assume  —  that  anyone  brought 
any  serious  charges  of  what  might  be 
called  "eclecticism”  against  Thornton 
Wilder.  Campbell  and  Robinson  had 
been  slogging  away  at  a  key  to  James 
Joyce’s  Finnegans  Wake  for  about 
three  years  when  Skin  of  Our  Teeth 
first  gleamed  upon  their  sight.  The  trip 
to  the  theater  turned  out  to  be,  perforce, 
something  of  a  busman’s  holiday;  for 
Skin,  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Robinson 
were  horrified  to  discover,  was  untimely 
ripped  from  Finnegans  Wake.  All  that 
nice  allegory  was  purloined. 

The  horrified  scholars  rushed  to  their 


study,  sat  down  and  wrote  up  an  art¬ 
icle  for  the  Saturday  Review  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  December  28,  entitled  "The  Skin 
of  Whose  Teeth  }  The  Strange  Case  of 
Mr.  Wilder’s  New  Play.”  The  article 
was  a  not-too-refined  academic  yawp 
of  protest  and  puzzlement.  At  worst, 
they  thought  Skin  was  a  hoax;  at  best, 
a  sniveling  imitation  of  Wake. 

Skin,  they  said,  "followed  the  circu¬ 
lar  form  from  Finnegans  Wake,  clos¬ 
ing  and  opening  with  the  cycle-renew¬ 
ing,  river-running  thought-stream  of 
the  chief  female  character”  —  that  is, 
Mrs.  Antrobus  in  Skin,  Anna  Livia 
Plurabelle  in  Wake.  "Divisions  of  the 
play  were  closely  followed  by  periodic 
disasters  (ice  age,  deluge,  war)”  — 
all  from  Joyce. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Antrobus  of  Skin 
and  Mr.  Earwicker,  "HCE,”  of  Wake, 
were  one  and  the  same.  Both  were 
Adams  and  "all-fathers.”  Each  was  a 
"tireless  inventor,”  and  they  were  both 
given  to  "running  for  elections,”  "send¬ 
ing  communications  back  home,”  and 
broadcasting  "to  the  world,”  although 
Wilder’s  Antrobus  was,  they  said,  "only 
a  thin  reminder  of  Joyce’s  grotesque 
folk  hero.” 

Among  other  similarities,  they  noted 
the  "wonderful  letter”  which  Mrs.  An¬ 
trobus  places  in  a  bottle  and  flings  into 
the  rising  waters  and  "the  Hours”  that 
"pass  across  the  stage  intoning  .  .  . 
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instructions”  —  devices  employed  in 
Finnegans  Wake,  they  claimed. 

Last,  the  scholars  chastised  the  re¬ 
viewers,  lumping  both  the  book  and 
the  play  varieties  pretty  indiscriminately 
for  scorning  Finnegans  Wake  when  it 
had  come  out  some  four  years  before, 
in  1939.  "The  banquet  was  rejected,” 
they  exclaimed,  "but  the  Hellzapoppin’ 
scrap  they  clutched  to  their  bosom.” 
This  rather  distressing  metaphor  can 
safely  be  ascribed  to  their  handsomely 
excited  state  of  collaboration. 

Now  those  two  eminently  scholarly 
journals.  Time  and  Newsweek,  entered 
the  lists.  The  first  said  that  its  sources, 
apparently  a  certain  fit  but  "few  ini¬ 
tiated  stalwarts  who  had  both  read” 
the  book  "and  seen  the  play,”  found 
"Campbell  and  Robinson  .  .  .  trying 
to  make  headlines  out  of  .  .  .  foot¬ 
notes,”  since  they  were  obviously  "con¬ 
fusing  influences  with  imitation.”  And 
besides,  the  producer  of  Skin,  Mr.  Mey- 
berg.  Time  continued,  had  revealed  that 
"Wilder  got  his  idea  when  a  chicken 
landed  in  his  lap  at”  a  performance  of 
Hellzapoppin’ .  Newsweek  was  a  bit 
more  cautious;  both  magazines  had 
bearded  the  literary  lion,  by  now  Cap¬ 
tain  Wilder  of  the  328th  Fighter  Squad¬ 
ron.  Although  Wilder  spoke  "brusque¬ 
ly,”  according  to  colorful  Time,  and 
meeker  Newsweek  said  only  that  he 
"suggested,”  the  magazines  agreed  that 
Wilder  enjoined  the  interested  to  read 
Finnegans  Wake  and  find  out  for 
themselves.  This  was  a  safe  thing  to 
enjoin,  since  it  was  unlikely  that  many 
persons  would  take  him  up.  Newsweek 
also  reported,  as  Time  did  not  —  per¬ 
haps  the  Time  rejx)rter  had  moved  out 
of  earshot  —  that  he.  Wilder,  "would 


answer  his  critics  later.” 

The  following  week,  two  articles 
continuing  the  discussion  appeared. 
The  first,  titled,  "The  Skin  of  Whose 
Teeth.?  Part  II,”  a  discursive  editorial 
in  The  Saturday  Review,  stated  that 
the  problem  was  not  "whether  Mr. 
Wilder  is  a  plagiarist,  since  to  borrow 
from  Finnegans  Wake  might  be  com¬ 
pared  to  borrowing  from  a  modern 
Bullfinch’s  Mythology,”  but  perhaps 
the  important  thing  was  "that  Mr. 
Wilder  had  pulled  a  fast  one  on  the 
public.”  The  editor  also  remembered, 
now  that  Campbell  and  Robinson  had 
jogged  his  memory,  that  he  "had  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Wilder 
lecture  for  an  hour  and  a  half  on 
seven  pages  of  Finnegans  Wake  .  .  .” 
and  that  "Mr.  Wilder  had  been  so 
immersed  in  Finnegans  Wake  and  for 
so  long,  that  he  had  said  that  he  had 
to  turn  regretfully  from  it  if  he  was  to 
get  on  with  his  own  work.”  Presum¬ 
ably,  this  was  not  a  malicious  reference 
to  Wilder’s  labors  on  Skin  of  Our 
T  eeth. 

But  the  article  in  The  New  Yorker, 
called  "Finnegan’s  Teeth,”  by  Wollcott 
Gibbs,  took  a  stern  look  at  Campbell 
and  Robinson  as  theater-goers  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  they  "had  been  totally  mis¬ 
led  by  a  series  of  small  coincidences.” 
Mr.  Gibbs  gave  as  evidence  the  fact 
that  the  language  was  very  different  in 
Wake  and  Skin.  The  sentence  which 
Gibbs  said  he  picked  at  random  from 
Wake  was  in  part:  "unslow,  malswift, 
pro-mean,  pro-noblesse,  Atrahore,  mel- 
ancolores  .  .  .  whose  glaque  eyes  glitt 
bedimmed  to  imm.”  Next  he  care¬ 
fully  pointed  out  that  a  line  like  the 
following  from  Skin,  "It’s  simply  freez- 
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ing;  the  dogs  are  sticking  to  the  side¬ 
walk,”  did  not  sound  at  all  like  the 
language  of  Wake. 

This  scholarly  comparison  over, 
Gibbs  now  was  prepared  to  give  the 
real  source  of  Skin.  It  was,  he  said, 
based  on  his  own  novel,  Nabisco,  the 
main  character  of  which  "is  sometimes 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  sometimes  Mae 
West,  but  always  Lilith.”  Many  of  the 
resemblances  that  Campbell  and  Rob¬ 
inson  had  found  were  really  torn  from 
his  novel.  The  line,  "What  has  God 
wrought,”  that  appears  in  Skin,  was 
based  "on  Nabisco’s  heroine’s  similar 
mystification  on  being  confronted  with 
the  first  portable  radio.”  Mr.  Gibbs 
was  skeptical. 

"The  Skin  of  Whose  Teeth:  Part  III,” 
in  the  Saturday  Review,  was  relegated, 
two  weeks  after  the  original  article,  to 
the  Letters  to  the  Editor  page.  One 
reader,  among  many  pro-Wilder  ones, 
suggested  that  Campbell  and  Robinson 
should  recount  the  "play’s  brilliant  and 
original  qualities,”  and  give  up  "their 
labored  and  preposterous  Joycean  pre¬ 
tensions.” 

On  January  30,  Edmund  Wilson, 
writing  in  The  Nation,  agreed  that  the 
scholars  were  right,  but  added  that 
there  certainly  wasn’t  so  much  to  get 
excited  about,  since  the  borrowing  was 
obvious,  even  though  some  persons 
were  defending  Wilder’s  originality. 
In  fact,  he,  Wilson,  had  been  about  to 
send  a  "little  parody”  in  the  Joycean 
manner  to  Wilder  alluding  playfully 
to  his  theft;  the  scholars’  article  had 
spoiled  his  joke,  so  that  the  best  he 
could  do  now  was  reproduce  the  letter 
in  The  Nation.  A  sampling  of  it  fol¬ 
lows: 


John  Modic 

"What  pyorrheotechnical  edent  .  .  . 
brings  dionysaurus  to  Boredway  .  .  . 
sidesteps  coprofoolya  but  seminates 
heimatophilia  .  .  .  transl imitates  poly- 
glint  prosematics  into  plain  symbol 
words  of  one  syrupull;  (h — !  !)  disin- 
flects  Anna  Livia  and  amenicanizes 
H.  S.  Earwicker.^” 

"Answer:  Skfinnegone  Sleek.” 

Mr,  Wilson  was  well  acquainted  with 
Wilder’s  interest  in  Joyce  and  in  Wild¬ 
er’s  taking  ways.  In  fact,  as  early  as 
1928,  he  had  reported  that  Wilder  had 
been  working  from  Proust  for  his 
Cabala  and  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey. 
But  here  Wilson  chid  Wilder  not  so 
much  for  borrowing  from  Joyce  as  for 
oversimplifying.  Wilson  found  the 
whole  Antrobus  clan  a  bit  "too  cozy.” 
He  more  than  implied  that  Wilder  had 
bowdlerized  Wake.  Specifically,  he  ob¬ 
jected  to  Wilder’s  use  of  th?  mysterious 
letter,  the  "mama  festa”  which  occurs 
periodically  in  Wake.  Wilder  made  of 
this  letter  "the  secret  to  a  woman’s 
heart.”  This  was  too  sentimental  for 
Wilson.  He  also  took  Wollcott  Gibbs  to 
task  for  missing  the  boat,  presumably 
Noah’s  Ark.  Not  only  was  the  Gibbs 
burlesque,  according  to  Wilson,  com¬ 
pletely  ill-advised,  but  also,  he  sourly  de¬ 
clared,  Gibbs  had  not  really  quoted  from 
Wake  at  all.  Those  lines  which  Gibbs 
claimed  he  chose  at  random,  and  which 
I  have  quoted,  he  had  really  found  in  an 
article  by  Robert  McAlmon,  published 
originally,  we  might  add,  in  1929,  when 
Wake  was  still  a  work  in  progress. 
These  lines  Joyce  had  removed  before 
the  final  manuscript  went  to  the  printer. 

February  13,  1943,  six  weeks  later, 
Campbell  and  Robinson,  irritated  by 
the  gibes  of  the  doubting  Thomases, 
returned  to  the  frayed  discussion  with 
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"The  Skin  of  Whose  Teeth:  Part  II. 
The  Intention  Behind  the  Deed.”  By 
all  mathematical  rights,  this  article 
should  have  been  Part  IV. 

Their  first  report,  as  they  said,  had 
been  based  "on  a  single  evening  at  the 
play,”  but  since  that  fateful  night,  the 
text  of  Skin  had  been  published,  and 
with  no  acknowledgment  to  Joyce. 
Now,  they  were  able  to  present  a  whole 
corpus  of  documented  comparisons, 
which  left  them  even  more  certain  that 
"Mr.  Wilder  intended  that  someone, 
somewhere,  someday,  should  recognize 
the  deed  for  what  it  is.”  Edmund  Wil¬ 
son,  who  had  recognized  the  deed  two 
weeks  before,  they  ignored. 

As  for  Mr.  Gibbs,  he  might  again 
have  felt  put  to  rout  by  the  following 
comparison  of  language:  from  Skin, 
page  5:  "There  are  certain  charges  that 
ought  not  to  be  made,  and  I  think  I 
may  add,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be 
made;”  from  Wake,  page  33:  "There 
are  certain  statements  which  ought  not 
to  be,  and  one  should  like  to  hope  to  be 
able  to  add,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
be  made.” 

And  here  are  Campbell’s  and  Robin¬ 
son’s  sharp  eyes  closely  comparing  other 
details: 

Mr.  Wilder’s  maid  -  seductress, 
Sabina,  assumes  the  traits,  at  one  time 
or  another,  of  all  the  temptress  masks 
of  Finnegans  Wake.  She  is  the  servant 
girl,  fond  of  movies  (F.IF.,  p.  166), 
the  Napoleonic  FILLE  DU  REGI¬ 
MENT  (F.  W.,  pp.  8-9),  the  worn  out 
soubrette  (F.  W.,  p.  531),  the  popular 
beauty  (F.  W.,  pp.  58-59),  the  captive 
"raped  home  from  her  Sabine  hills” 

(F.  W.,  p.  197). 

The  role  of  maid-temptress  is  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  the  wife-mother,  whose 
function  it  is  to  rebuild  and  preserve 


the  life  fires  which,  through  Sabina, 
have  gone  out.  In  the  play,  as  in  the 
book,  the  wife  borrows  the  light  with 
which  she  kindles  the  hearth;  even  fur¬ 
ther,  she  borrows  the  light  from  a  char¬ 
acter  who  is  called  The  Postman  in  the 
Joyce  work,  and  in  the  Wilder  work. 

Telegraph  Boy. 

Even  a  stage  direction  stemmed  from 
Joyce. 

This  went  on  for  three  full  pages 
in  the  Saturday  Review.  But  surpris-  ^ 

ingly,  some  grudging  change  in  tone 
was  apparent  in  the  scholars,  although 
they  were  still  miffed  because  Captain 
Wilder  had  not  yet  "deigned  to  make 
public  comment.”  There  was  no  more 
talk  of  "scraps  from  the  banquet.”  They 
now  found  that  "skillfully  and  without 
essential  dislocation,”  Mr.  Wilder 
"had  adapted  the  four  books  of  Finne¬ 
gans  Wake  to  the  exigencies  of  a  three- 
act  play.” 

And  more  important,  they  found 
Wilder’s  understanding  of  Wake  super¬ 
lative.  He  had,  in  fact,  even  helped 
them  indirectly  with  a  difficult  problem 
in  the  matter  of  the  mysterious  letter 
Mrs.  Antrobus  ("ALP”)  throws  into 
the  sea.  They  said  in  chorus:  "Mr. 

Wilder’s  description  of  this  letter  is  the 
most  sensitive,  most  complete,  most 
convincing  interpretation  yet  to  appear 
of  this  great  Joycean  theme.”  This  was 
the  same  letter,  we  will  remember, 
which  Wilson  had  found  to  be  a  senti¬ 
mental  and  inferior  rendering  of  Joyce’s 
intent. 

And  to  prove  there  was  no,  or  little 
irony  intended  in  their  tribute  to  Wild¬ 
er,  they  lauded  again  Wilder’s  interpre-  | 

tation  of  the  letter  in  their  article,  "Un¬ 
locking  the  Door  to  Joyce,”  Saturday  ; 
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Review  of  Literature,  June  19,  1943.  o/ 0«f  Teez/j  was  not  the  first  time.  TAe 
And  finally,  when  their  book,  A  Skeleton  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Key  is  a  combination 
Key  to  Finnegans  Wake,  was  published  of  Proustian  theme  and  style  superim- 
in  1944,  a  credit  list  of  such  Joyce  posed  on  the  characters  from  a  one-act 
scholars  as  Stuart  Gilbert,  Herbert  farce  by  Prosper  Merimee,  "Le  Car- 
Gorman,  Harry  Levin,  unobtrusively  (r)osse  du  Saint  Sacrement.”  The  first 
included,  Thornton  Wilder,  Skin  of  ipzrt  oi  The  Woman  of  Andros,  Wilder 
Our  Teeth.  Scorn  had  changed,  at  himself  tells  us  in  a  prefatory  note,  is 
least  in  part,  to  admiration.  based  on  The  Andria  of  Terence.  The 

Wilder's  belated  answer  to  his  critics.  Merchant  of  Yonkers,  later  retitled  The 
the  answer  that  he  had  promised  a  Matchmaker,  is,  according  to  another 
Newsweek  reporter  in  1942,  finally  ap-  prefatory  note,  based  on  a  farce  by 
peared,  obliquely,  in  1957,  in  Harper’s.  Johann  Nestroy  ("Einen  Jux  will  er  sich 
"The  play,” —  Skin  of  Our  Teeth —  Machen”),  based  in  turn  on  an  English 
he  said,  "is  deeply  indebted  to  James  farce  ("A  Well-Spent  Day”)  by  John 
Joyce’s  Finnegans  Wake.  I  should  be  Oxenford.  Wilder’s  only  substantial 
very  happy  if  in  the  future,  some  author  contribution  was  Mrs.  Levi.  Our  Town, 
should  feel  similarly  indebted  to  any  according  to  Stein  scholar  Julian  Sawyer, 
work  of  mine.”  "Literature,”  he  con-  is  an  inferior  imitation  of  The  Making 
tinned,  "has  always  more  resembled  of  Americans.  Here  we  will  have  to 
a  torch  race,  than  a  furious  dispute  add  that  this  great  American  classic  has 
among  heirs.”  one  or  two  bits  of  Joyce  in  it  again.  The 

I  think  we  can  hastily  enter  some  line,  "in  our  living  and  dying,  in  our 
other  participants  into  Mr.  Wilder’s  doctoring,”  is  an  echo  of  this  from 
personal  torch  race.  The  whole  third  "In  our  weathering  and  burying, 

act  of  Skin  of  Our  Teeth  is  indebted  to  in  our  marrying.”  The  letter  in  the 
the  technique  of  Pirandello,  as  are  most  first  act  of  Our  Town  is  taken  from 
of  Wilder’s  other  experimental  plays.  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young 
The  stage  managers  as  narrators  and  Man.  Recently,  Wilder  has  revealed 
actors,  the  bare  stages,  the  illusion  with-  that  the  third  act  —  Emily’s  return  from 
in  the  illusion,  the  theatre  commenting  the  dead  —  is  based  on  Dante’s  Purga- 
on  the  theatre,  the  audience  and  actors  torio.  This  last  is  a  little  confusing,  for 
merging  into  a  continuum,  are,  in  fact,  the  third  act  is  actually  a  very  obvious 
obvious  influences.  The  attempt  at  rewriting  of  a  story  told  by  Chrysis,  the 
presenting  layers  of  reality  in  the  father-  sentimentalized  noble  courtesan  of  his 
son  scene  in  Skin,  in  which  the  actor  own  The  Women  of  Andros.  The 
who  plays  Henry  suddenly  breaks  up  method  used  in  The  Ides  of  March, 
the  rehearsal  when  he  really  tries  to  says  Donald  Sutherland,  another  Stein 
strangle  the  actor  who  plays  Antrobus,  scholar,  is  inspired  by  Stein’s  method  of 
is  surely  more  than  a  pinch  of  Piran-  biography  in  Four  in  America  (1947), 
dello.  for  which  Wilder  wrote  the  introduc- 

Other  examples  of  Mr.  Wilder’s  per-  tion. 
sonal  "torch  race”  can  be  cited,  for  Skin  Wilder’s  latest  play,  not  yet  pub- 
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lished,  but  performed  in  1955,  is  The 
Alcestiad,  or,  A  Life  in  the  Sun,  based 
mainly  on  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides. 

The  torch  race  of  literature  is,  we 
may  have  noted,  in  the  case  of  The 
Woman  of  Andros,  intramural  as  well 
as  intermural,  for  Wilder  is  very  fond 
of  borrowing  from  himself.  Skin  bor¬ 
rows  a  whole  scene,  the  discourse  of  the 
Hours,  from  his  one-act  Pullman  Car 
Hiawatha.  Our  Town  may  be  indebted 
to  Making  of  Americans,  but  it  is  also 
a  remake  of  situations  and  technique 
and  bits  from  Pullman  Car  Hiawatha, 
again,  and  another  one-act  play,  A 
Happy  Journey  from  Trenton  to  Cam¬ 
den.  Mrs.  Antrobus  may  be  superficial¬ 
ly  Joycean,  but  underneath  she  is  Mrs. 
Kirby  and  Mrs.  Webb,  the  sentimental 
mothers  of  his  early  plays. 

From  this  summary,  we  can  easily 
established  at  least  part  of  Mr.  Wilder’s 
method  in  constructing  a  play  or  a 
novel.  We  might  almost  say  he  practices 
the  ancient  art  of  contaminatio.  I  think 
we  can  use  this  word  in  a  non-pejorative 
sense.  The  works  of  Menander,  Plau¬ 
tus,  Terence,  Shakespeare,  Moliere, 
and  others  are  often  examples  of  con¬ 
taminatio  —  deliberate  combinations 
and  blendings  from  other  sources. 
Wilder  is  a  combiner  and  blender  of 
parts  from  other  writers,  and  of  his 
own  previous  writing.  Very  little  goes 
to  waste. 

About  a  week  ago,  Mr.  Wilder  very 
graciously  answered  some  questions  I 
had  about  his  method.  He  wrote: 

You  may  well  call  me  'eclectic’.  I  pick 
out  and  combine.  It  is  for  you  to  decide 
whether  these  borrowings  are  assimi¬ 
lated  into  a  new  coherent  self-constitut- 
ing  creation  or  not  ...  I  shall  give  you 


some  more  examples:  Had  you  observed 
that  Emily's  farewell  to  her  world 
parallels  the  dead  Achilles’  catalogue  of 
what  he  had  most  appreciated  in  life,  — 
in  the  Odyssey? 

.  .  .  That  Mrs.  Levi’s  epigram  about 
money  in  The  Matchmaker  is  an  extens¬ 
ion  of  a  remark  in  Bacon’s  Essay  — 
"Money  is  Like  to  Compost.’’ 

He  also  gave  me  the  real  source  for 
Mrs.  Levi,  whom  he  had  blended  into 
the  Nestroy  farce.  I  had  thought,  mis¬ 
takenly,  that  Mrs.  Levi  had  something 
of  "ALP”  in  her.  But  Mr.  Wilder  said 
no,  "she’s  out  of  Moliere’s  L’Avare." 
And  of  course,  when  I  looked  into 
LAvare  again,  I  found  Dolly  Levi  was 
an  ameliorated  Frosine  who  is  a  match¬ 
maker  for  Harpagon,  who  becomes  in 
part  Mr.  Vandergelder  of  The  Merch¬ 
ant  of  Yonkers.  Of  course,  we  all  know 
that  L’Avare  is  based  in  part  on  Plautus’ 
The  Pot  of  Gold,  which  in  turn  is  based 
on  a  Greek  version.  One  speech  of 
Frosine,  as  she  is  assuring  Harpagon 
that  the  young,  beautiful,  thrifty  girl 
she  has  chosen  for  him  delights  in  old 
men  and  despises  young  ones,  goes  as 
follows: 

One  may  see  some  pictures  and  a 
few  prints  in  her  room;  but  what  do  you 
think  they  are?  Portraits  of  Adonis,  of 
Paris,  and  of  Apollo?  Not  at  all. 
Beautiful  likenesses  of  Saturn,  of  King 
Priam,  of  old  Nestor,  and  of  good  father 
Anchises  on  his  son’s  back. 

And  this  is  Mrs.  Levi  (Frosine)  as¬ 
suring  Mr.  Vandergelder  (Harpagon) : 

Do  you  know  the  pictures  she  has  on 
her  walls?  Is  it  any  of  those  Romeos 
and  Lochinvars?  No!  it’s  Moses  on  the 
mountain,  —  that’s  what  she’s  got. 
Benjamin  Franklin  on  his  cane.  Hang- 
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ing  right  above  her  dear  little  white 
bed.  If  you  want  to  make  her  happy, 
you  give  her  a  picture  of  Methusala 
surrounded  by  his  grandchildren,  that’s 
my  advice  to  you. 

I  think  this  last  illustration  demon¬ 
strates  once  again  how  Mr.  Wilder 
sometimes  reworks  actual  speeches. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  you  to  hear 
how  Mr.  Wilder  cleared  up  some  other 
questions. 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  acknowledged 
his  indebtedness  to  Finnegans  Wake 
before  1957.  His  answer: 

All  my  friends  knew  that  I  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  FW.  I  didn't  an¬ 
swer  those  articles  in  Sat.  Rev.  because 
they  were  inspired  by  aggressive  ani¬ 
mus,  they  did  not  have  any  natural 
concept  of  what  permissable  and  imper- 
missable  indebtedness  was,  and  — 
besides,  I  was  busy. 

Apparently  Mr.  Wilder  did  not  detect 
any  developing  admiration  in  his  critics 
as  I  did.  His  statement  reminded  me 
of  Terence’s  running  skirmish  with  his 
detractors  who  attacked  him  for  con- 
taminatio.  An  example  from  the  pro¬ 
logue  to  Terence’s  Self-Tormentor, 
which  might  almost  have  been  written 
about  Wilder,  follows: 


John  Modic 

For  as  to  malevolent  rumors  spread¬ 
ing  aboard  that  he  has  mixed  together 
many  Greek  Plays  while  writing  a  few 
Latin  ones,  he  does  not  deny  that  this 
is  the  case,  and  that  he  does  not  repent 
of  so  doing,  and  he  affirms  that  he  will 
do  so  again.  He  has  the  example  of 
good  Poets;  after  which  example  he 
thinks  it  is  allowable  for  him  to  do  what 
they  have  done. 

I  also  wondered  about  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  Hours  which  Robinson  and 
Campbell  said  occurred  in  Finnegans 
Wake.  I  had  not  been  able  to  find 
the  device.  Mr.  Wilder  answered: 

My  first  use  of  the  device  —  in  Pull¬ 
man  Car  Hiawatha  —  was  written 
before  I  knew  FW.  Sure,  FW  is  a 
cento  of  quotations  from  literature, 
good  and  bad,  but  I  have  not  found 
Joyce  associating  certain  authors  with 
certain  hours. 

I  think  I  shall  break  off  now  with 
Mr.  Wilder’s  last  paragraph,  really 
directed  to  all  of  us: 

It  is  a  great  joy  to  me  to  know  that 
you  and  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  college  community  will 
see  Miss  Hayes  as  Mrs.  Antrobus.  It 
will  never  be  better  played  —  the  full 
range  from  Mrs.  A’s  limitations  to  her 
(Miss  Hayes’)  greatness. 

With  many  regards, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thornton  Wilder 
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^outh  Dakota 

Ole  Edvart  Rolvaag’s  Giants  in  the 
Earth  gave  South  Dakota  an  arche¬ 
typal  folk  hero  in  Per  Hansa,  a  man 
whose  origins  lie  deep  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  human  race.  Though  Norse 
in  humor  and  outlook,  Per  Hansa  illus¬ 
trates  the  vigor  that  characterizes  the 
pioneer  who  braves  the  hostility  of  any 
land  far  removed  from  main-traveled 
roads  and  metropolitan  centers. 

Per  Hansa’s  vigor  is  the  product  of 
an  energizing  and  mysterious  inner 
force,  somewhat  like  that  which  D.  H. 
Lawrence  has  described  in  birds  he  once 
saw  recovering  from  an  icy  spell  of 
weather.  Their  energy  was,  Lawrence 
wrote,  "the  rising  of  a  silvery  sap  of  a 
new  summer.” 

Per  Hansa’s  new  summer  was  the 
land  of  Dakota  Territory,  which  in  the 
1870’s  offered  him  and  his  people  a 
fresh  start.  With  him  it  was  in  reality 
a  springtime,  a  natural  time  for  the 
outlet  of  energy.  Dakota  offered  him 
opportunities  upon  which  his  imagina¬ 
tion  could  work  miracles.  Just  as  the 
earth  utilizes  more  of  the  energy  from 
the  sun  in  the  springtime  than  it  does 
in  the  winter,  so  Per  Hansa  was  able 
to  utilize  in  Dakota  Territory  a  larger 
percentage  of  his  physical  resources 
than  most  men  can.  His  spirit  was,  as 
his  wife  Beret  observed,  a  "resistless 
flood”  bearing  them  westward.  He 
started  his  little  kingdom  on  the  plains, 
and  soon  found  that  fifteen  hours’  work 
daily  left  him  too  much  energy.  He 
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pushed  it  to  sixteen  hours,  then  seven¬ 
teen. 

What  was  the  source  of  Per  Hansa’s 
energy.?  We  know  some  of  the  physi¬ 
ology  involved.  The  mechanism  of 
man’s  body  lets  loose  certain  energies 
only  under  the  right  combination  of 
circumstances.  Per  Hansa’s  energy  illus¬ 
trates  the  operation  of  these  forces. 

This  illustration  goes  like  this:  Man  is 
forever  making  and  utilizing  symbols. 
Dakota’s  virgin  land  became  a  symbol 
of  life  and  reproduction  in  Per  Hansa’s 
imagination.  Pushed  forward  by  his 
great  natural  impulses,  he  sank  the 
plow  into  the  virgin  soil  to  raise  up  to 
himself  crops  of  potatoes  and  grain. 
There  was  no  conscious  subtlety  in  his 
motives  and  actions.  He  thought  pri¬ 
marily  not  of  others  but  of  his  natural 
need  for  self-realization,  his  desire  to 
create  basic  things  in  abundance.  He 
was  a  natural  child  running  wild  under 
spontaneously  generated  impulses.  He 
was  releasing  energy  just  as  energy  is 
released  in  the  upward  thrust  of 
shoots  of  grass,  blades  of  corn,  myriads 
of  plants  beginning  their  annual  cycle 
of  growth  and  reproduction;  as  energy 
is  released  in  the  laying  of  eggs  in  birds’ 
nests,  the  spring  mating  of  wild  fowl; 
as  energy  is  released  by  human  beings 
emerging  from  behind  closed  doors  and 
windows  to  stir  the  living  soil,  plant 
life-containing  seeds,  and  enjoy  their 
part  in  the  tremendous  cycle  of  living 
things  in  nature. 
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Just  so  Per  Hansa,  energetic  pioneer, 
emerging  from  a  static  old-world  so¬ 
ciety,  let  loose  his  tremendous  energies 
on  the  virgin  soil  of  Dakota  Territory. 
Man  always  embraces  nature  when  he 
plows  the  virgin  soil.  In  Per  Hansa’s 
actions  we  see  the  archetypal  masculine 
in  the  exploitation  of  nature.  In  him 
we  have  a  symbol  of  life’s  pulse  and 
flow;  his  energy  is  the  sap  running  in 
trees  in  the  springtime,  the  blood 
coursing  through  the  arteries  of  the 
young  bull,  the  hope  of  outward¬ 
looking  people,  the  natural  joy  of  the 
young  parent  providing  unquestion- 
ingly  for  his  offspring.  In  these  images 
of  nature  springing  again  to  her  task — 
and  rejoicing  in  the  task  —  we  have  re¬ 
peated  for  us  the  "Bulloc  sterteth, 
bucke  verteth!  Merrie  sing,  cuccu!”  of 
the  thirteenth  century  lyric:  forever 
new,  forever  old,  the  rhythmic  reality 
exists  and  will  exist. 

By  means  of  the  contrast  between 
Per  Hansa’s  and  his  wife’s  attitudes 
toward  the  name  of  their  youngest  son, 
Rolvaag  enforced  the  vital  quality  of 
his  hero’s  optimism.  Per  Hansa  loved 
the  name  Victorious  because  to  him  it 
suggested  the  new  world  he  had  found 
and  had  begun  to  master.  Beret  hated 
the  name  because  she  moved  under  the 
impulse  of  death-dealing  forces.  Dy¬ 
namic,  Per  Hansa  was  possessed  by  life 
forces.  He  was  of  Nature,  pure  and 
uncorrupted,  undeveloped  intellectu¬ 
ally,  loving  life,  but  little  understanding 
those  who  did  not  live  it  as  he  did. 
His  wife  Beret  unfortunately  was  a 
member  of  the  latter  group.  She 
eventually  turned  to  evil  every  good 
thing  she  knew  because  she  was  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  devil,  to  use  the  ancient 


term;  by  the  death  urge,  to  use  a 
modern. 

Per  Hansa  had  a  quality  similar  to 
what  Hawthorne  called  ”a  great  and 
warm  heart,”  whose  intuitions  are 
"profound  and  unerring”  in  forming 
judgments.  But  as  a  man  of  the  "un¬ 
instructed  multitude,”  Per  Hansa  was 
incapable  of  the  perception  resulting 
from  logical  analysis.  Such  intellectual 
development  would  have  been  out¬ 
side  his  nature.  Nor  did  the  "silvery 
sap”  flowing  within  him  prepare  him 
for  a  community  of  understanding  with 
his  fellows.  His  insights  concerning 
them  could  go  far  —  but  no  farther. 
He  must  dominate  them,  not  under¬ 
stand  them  or  sympathize  with  them. 
His  house  must  be  the  largest,  his  barn 
the  soonest  built,  his  crop  the  heaviest, 
his  trading  projects  the  most  ingenious, 
his  imaginative  projection  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  the  most  creative,  his  wife  the  best 
little  wife  in  Christendom. 

But  in  this  last  he  was  clearly  mis¬ 
taken.  His  lack  of  understanding  of 
others  comes  to  a  painful  focus  in  his 
misunderstanding  of  Beret.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  no  intellectual  resources  for 
fruitful  reflection  regarding  emotional 
states  differing  from  his  own.  Obvious¬ 
ly,  he  was  often  aware  of  Beret’s 
moods,  but  he  practiced  disregarding 
them  until  he  could  live  outside  her 
world.  The  spirit  of  Beret  brooded 
over  the  stark  reality  of  her  loneliness; 
but  Per  Hansa  was  meanwhile  living 
feverishly  in  his  own  dreams  and  plans, 
and  in  the  activities  aimed  toward 
bringing  those  plans  to  fruition.  Event¬ 
ually  Per  Hansa  came  to  realize  that 
he  had  misunderstood  Beret,  as  he  re¬ 
vealed  by  admitting  to  Hans  Olsa  that 
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he  had  assumed  his  own  enthusiams 
were  basically  the  same  as 
hers.  But  his  realization  of  past  inade¬ 
quacies  did  not  make  him  equal  to  his 
future  needs  in  meeting  her  perver¬ 
sion  of  the  religious  impulse;  and  the 
result  was  his  death  through  her  and 
Death’s  ally,  hostile  Nature. 

In  fact,  the  tragedy  of  Per  Hansa 
lies  in  the  sole  concentration  of  his 
energies  upon  a  single  and  powerful 
end:  the  creation  of  the  material  sym¬ 
bols  of  his  productivity.  There  was 
good  arising  from  his  intuitive  wisdom 
— for  instance,  his  understanding  of 
Beret  which  led  in  a  number  of  scenes 
to  the  temporary  purgation  of  the 
poisons  within  her  —  such  as  the  night 
on  the  road  when  she  broke  down  and 
cried  before  he  could  tell  her  of  the 
fortunate  finding  of  Hans  Olsa’s  lost 
mutton  leg.  He  was  good  to  her  that 
night,  the  author  tells  us,  and  we  know 
that  he  knew  how  to  reassure  her 
temporarily  against  her  irrational  fears. 
A  generous  display  of  his  love  was 
sufficient  at  the  time.  But  he  had  not 
penetrated  the  mask  of  her  irration¬ 
ality,  as  he  was  later  to  find  to  his 
sorrow. 

By  their  direction  and  force,  the 
symbols  of  Per  Hansa’ s  productivity 
indicate  a  primitive  drive  for  power  and 
place.  Thus,  in  his  primitive  and  simple 
orientation  to  life.  Per  Hansa  did  not 
really  understand  Beret,  allied  as  she 
was  simultaneously  with  Christianity 
and  Death.  Indeed,  there  is  little  pos¬ 
sibility  of  real  understanding  between 


natural  and  spontaneous  creativity  on 
the  one  hand  and  Death  falsely  clothed 
as  Life  on  the  other.  Per  Hansa  be¬ 
longed  to  a  kind  of  reality  that  made 
the  madness  of  Beret  utterly  meaning¬ 
less  to  him.  He  was  intuitively  acti¬ 
vated.  He  had  no  knowledge  that 
would  explain  to  him  that  Evil  might 
be  clothed  in  the  mantle  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  as  it  was  through  the  agency  of 
Beret  during  his  last  days. 

In  sum.  Per  Hansa  was  no  plodding 
plowman  of  the  strength  of  a  Hans 
Olsa,  whose  slumbering  intelligence 
was  seldom  aroused  to  creativity;  but 
rather  a  masculine  symbol,  a  ravisher 
drawing  from  the  virgin  earth  her 
distilled  nutriment.  In  the  utilization  of 
her  stored  riches,  in  the  very  act  of 
drawing  them  forth.  Per  Hansa  realized 
what  men  close  to  the  springs  of  vital 
living  have  always  realized  —  that 
energy  expended  in  creativity  is  re¬ 
turned  to  its  creator  with  interest, 

Rolvaag’s  Per  Hansa  is  understand¬ 
able  as  an  energetic  pioneer,  an  arche¬ 
type  of  man  the  creator  —  brimful  of 
the  natural  life  force,  deep  in  the  ro¬ 
bust  tradition  of  earthy  men  who  act 
and  live  only  because  they  must.  Life 
is  enlarged  by  contact  with  him,  even 
though  stark  Death  may  lurk  in  the 
valleys  that  peal  with  his  laughter;  for 
not  all  mankind  feels  the  same  im¬ 
pulses  that  he  feels.  Forces  are  afoot 
always  to  defeat  him.  Death  seizes  him 
too  soon  when  he  neglects  the  other 
capacities  of  man,  those  bound  up  in  his 
intellect,  his  rational  understanding. 
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